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CHAPTEE I. 

MR. PRATT, THE CURATE. 

)0W then, what's the matter there ? 
Come, come, no quarrelling." 
At this address, two small urchins, who 
had been struggling together beneath the 
railings of a churchyard, fell apart and 
looked sheepishly up at the speaker. This 
was a young man about twenty-eight years 
of age, with puffy cheeks and a palid, un- 
healthy complexion. His face was whisker- 
less, his eyes of a pale, watery blue. He 
wore large spectacles, a white tie, and a 
coat of clerical cut. 
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" What's it all about, eh ? " he pursued, 
in an imperious tone — glancing as he spoke 
over the little fellows' heads at a troop of 
children who, books and slates in hand, 
were pouring into the street from a passage 
some few yards beyond where he stood. 
" What's it all about, eh ? " 

" If you please, sir," whimpered one of 
the lads, " Bill Stubbins, he's stole my bull's- 
eye as I giv' a ha'penny for." 

" Oh, indeed ! And what, pray, is a bull's 
eye?" 

The inquiry was directed to Master Stub- 
bins. But that gentle youth appeared in no 
haste to reply. With his head on one side, 
and an affectation of having discovered 
something of deep interest at its further end, 
he was gazing steadfastly down the street. 

" Did you hear me, boy ? " resumed his 
interrogator. "Answer at once. Don't 
you know who I am, eh ? " 

" / do," put in Bill's accuser, who had 
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grown cheerful in the hope of obtaming 
redress for his grievance. " You're th* 
new curate, sir, as com'd here a tu'thri week 
back." 

" Th' new curate, am I ? " echoed the 
gentleman, with scornful intonation. " That's 
Lancashire talk, I suppose. Can't you say 
Mr. Pratt ? Mr. Pratt is my name. Now, 
youngster, what is a bull's-eye ? " 

An impatient poke with the cotton um- 
brella which Mr. Pratt carried gave empha- 
sis to this repetition of the query. 'Master 
Stubbins became alurmed. Bringing for- 
ward the hand which he had hitherto kept 
behind his back, he reluctantly unclosed the 
fingers. Thereupon was displayed to view a 
gorgeous sweetmeat painted in stripes of red 
and blue. Considerable defilement had been 
sustained by close contact with that dirty 
little fist, yet it still presented, no doubt, a 
tempting object to the eye of youth. 

" Bah ! You filthy young rascals ! Ain't 
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you ashamed of yourselves to be squabbling 
about such disgusting trash ? " And with a 
dexterous whisk of his umbrella the curate 
sent the coveted treasure flying over the 
adjacent railings. A cry of dismay greeted 
the action. Both children darted forward 
to an iron gate which admitted to the 
churchyard, and, on finding it to be locked, 
set up a simultaneous howl of rage and 
disappointment. Very summarily, however, 
did Mr. Pratt check that exhibition of 
passion. In another moment the two small 
boys were scampering off towards their 
respective homes, with streaming eyes and 
noses and frequent backward-glances of 
terror. Smiling faintly as they vanished 
from sight, Mr. Pratt turned and fixed a 
contemplative gaze on the church before 
him. 

It was that of St. Martin's, Sandyford, and 
it stood at the time of our story (a good many 
years ago) where it still stands, at the cor- 
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ner of Chester Eoad. That road, howbeit, 
then formed one of the extreme outskirts 
of the noted Lancashire bathing-place, 
which has since extended its borders far 
beyond it in all directions. 

Having compared his watch with the 
clock in the church tower, the curate found 
that there was some discrepancy between 
the two. Deciding, accordingly ^ that the 
clock must be wrong (for nothing apper- 
taining to himself, from his watch to his 
conscience, was ever in fault), Mr. Pratt 
walked on and turned down the passage 
wherefrom he had seen the flock of chil- 
dren emerge. 

It led to an oblong and gloomy-looking 
building, surrounded by a small paved yard. 
The entrance door stood ajar, and Mr. 
Pratt entered without ceremony. He found 
himself in a large room with bare-boarded 
floor and whitewashed walls, adorned with 
the regulation maps and Scripture texts of 
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a church school. By a fire at the further 
end of th^ apartment two young women 
were engaged in donning their outdoor 
attire. Poth turned at the sound of his 

* 

footsteps, and one, the nearer, advanced a 
few paces to meet him with extended hand. 
She was a good-looking girl of ordinary 
type, with dark eyes and pleasing expression. 
Mr. Pratt took her hand in a loose grasp 
(the curate's grasp was always loose). 
*' How do'ye do, Miss Bennett?" he asked. 
" Cold weather,' ain't it ? " But he did not 
look at her as he spoke. His light blue 
eyes had travelled onwards, and were scan- 
ning with mingled curiosity and admiration 
the face of her companion. And neither 
the admiration nor the curiosity were at all 
to be wondered at. That face was certainly 
a singular one to belong to a poor school- 
mistress ! It was beautiful with a beauty 
of the highest order. It was patrician in 
every lineament. The brow, broad and 
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smooth, was outlined unevenly hy rippling 
chestnut-brown hair, which grew low upon 
it, and which was drawn back* to fall in 
heavy natural curls behind the shapely 
head. The nose was straight and delicately 
chiselled ; the mouth, with* its short, aristo- 
cratic upper Up, was perfect in form and 
piquante from the slightest suspicion of 
haughtiness which marked its curves. The 
eyes were of a bluish grey, shaded by long 
lashes, a^d luminous with that peculiarly 
clear and liquid lustre by which eyes of 
this colout are not unfrequently distin- 
guished. 'As for Miss Evelyn Northbrooke's 
complexion, it was of an exquisite and mel- 
low fairness just tinged by the faintest rose- 
blush. Her figure, moreover, was in har- 
mony with her face. At rest or in motion 
it was characterised by an easy languid 
grace. " How the dickens," thought the 
curate — who was not over-particular as to 
the manner in which he clothed his reflec- 
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tions — " How the dickens did the girl come 
by such an appearance with that common- 
looking woman for a mother ? Upon my 
word, she might be a duchess ! If she were 
only in a different position I should really 
fall in love with her. But as it is, I must be 
careful — I must be careful." 

So resolving, Mr. Pratt stepped forward 
and offered his large, flabby white hand to 
the young schoolmistress. 

" Hope you're well, Miss Northbrooke ? " 
he said, with an affected drawl. " As I was 
passing, I noticed the children coming out 
of school, so I thought I might as well step 
in and escort you home. You know, of 
course, that I have promised to drink a cup 
of tea at your place this evening ? " Mr. 
Pratt smiled with an air of self-complacent 
condescension which said plainly, " The 
honour must almost have overwhelmed 
you. Naturally, you have thought of 
nothing else all day." 
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A glimmer of amusement was perceptible 
in Miss Northbrooke's eye as she replied : 

" Yes, my mother told me that she had 
invited you when you called yesterday. 
She thought that as we were expecting a 
few friends this evening, who all attend 
the church, you might be pleased to meet 
them." 

" Ah, yes. Very kind of her, Fm sure," 
drawled the curate, adjusting his spectacles 
— a constant habit of his, which he per- 
formed in various ways, according to the 
mood of the moment. " Not that I make a 
practice, however, of visiting — I mean in 
the way of taking meals — with the — the 
generality of the parishioners of any church 
I'm attached to. You understand, eh ? " 

" Oh, yes, I understand. You mean, I 
suppose, with the poorer members of the 
congregation ? We ought to feel highly 
flattered, then, at your making an exception 



in our case." 
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" Not at all. It will be quite a pleasure, 
I assure you," rejoined Mr. Pratt (gratified 
to find that he had been mistaken in his fear 
that the schoolmistress did not duly appre- 
ciate the favour about to be conferred upon 
her family). " Well, now, are we ready ? 
Allow me to lock the door. Going our 
way, Miss Bennett ? " 

Jessie Bennett — a simple-minded maiden of 
eighteen, whose unbounded respect for his 
cloth prevented her from detecting anything 
short of perfection in the curate's manner 
— explained that she lived near to Miss 

Northbrooke, and that she, too, was to take 
tea this evening at the house of Mr. Uhland 
— Evelyn's stepfather. Mr. Pratt said, 
" Oh ! oh, indeed ? " and then, not being 
gifted with brilliant conversational powers, 
he marched forward between the two girls, 
casting about in his mind for something 
further to remark. As a result of his cogi- 
tations he presently observed, " Horrid dirty 
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little imps, those scholars of yours, Miss 
Northbrooke. How sick and bored you 
must get of teaching them, eh ? " 

" Oh, but don't you know, Mr. Pratt, 
that she is leaving the school at Christ- 
mas ? " exclaimed Jessie, enthusiastically. 
" She is going to be private governess at 
the Eectory. She is so clever. You don't 
mind my telling, do you, Eva ? She knows 
French and German, and sings, and plays 
beautifully on the piano." 

" Dear me ! " ejaculated the curate, ele- 
vating his eyebrows in surprise. " Eeally, 
I had no idea you were so accomplished. 
Miss Northbrooke. I'm very glad, though," 
he went on, patronisingly, " that you are 
going to get into a different groove. You 
are much superior to the kind of work 
you have at present. I felt that, you 
know." 

" Indeed ! I should have thought our ac- 
quaintance had been too slight for you to 
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have formed any judgment respecting me at 
all," observed Evelyn, in a tone which caused 
an uncomfortable suspicion to flash into Mr. 
Pratt's mind that he was being " put down." 
Before, however, it could take possession of 
his somewhat sluggish comprehension, Miss 
Northbrooke pursued, with a change of 
manner and subject, " I understood from 
my mother, Mr. Pratt, that you did not like 
Sandyford ? " 

" Did you ? Well, no, I don't like it, of 
course — ^who could? A wretched place, 
without any decent society, surrounded by 
a horrid waste of sand, and with no trees 
above the size of a bilberry bush. And 
then to call it a bathing place ! Why, half 
the time one requires a telescope to look 
for the sea. Come, now — eh ? " 

" Yes, the tide certainly goes out a long 
way. But I like Sandyford. I have lived 
here all my life ; and there can be no doubt 
that it is a wonderfully enterprising Httle 
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town. Not another in the kingdom, I 
should think, is increasing more rapidly." 

" Well, well, we won't argue the point as 
to its merits," returned the curate, with 
amiable complaisance. " For my own part, 
I prefer the south and the people of the 
south — London above all, of course. Ha ! 
there's no place to live in like London. As 
for the Lancashire people — faugh ! Such 
boors and cads, so vulgar and coarse. Come, 
you can't like them ?" 

Miss Northbrooke regarded her interlo- 
cutor for a moment in silence, and there 
could be no question then but that her 
pretty mouth was capable of expressing 
haughtiness. " I fancy, Mr. Pratt," she re- 
plied, " that my notions as to what consti- 
tutes vulgarity may differ somewhat from 
your own. But having been born, you see, 
in the county, and having a Lancashire 
mother, and most of my acquaintances 
being Lancashire people, I must naturally 
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partake of the native coarseness, and there- 
fore—" 

"Now, now, Miss Northbrooke, you know 
I don't think that — quite the reverse." 

" And therefore," proceeded Evelyn, tak- 
ing no notice of the interruption, "I am, 
perhaps, incapable of appreciating the pe- 
culiar good-breeding and refinement which 
has led you to form your opinion, and 
which prompted your expression of it just 



now." 
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Come, come, that's too bad ! I do be- 
lieve you are speaking satirically," protested 
Mr. Pratt, pushing up his spectacles and 
gazing at her half incredulously. " Good 
heavens, how splendid she looks with that 
expression on her face ! " he added to him- 
self. " Perfectly queen-like. A man might 
well feel proud of such a wife. Eeally, I've 
almost a mind to think of it — only there are 
the parents and the shop. Pshaw ! I couldn't 
swallow the shop." 



CHAPTER n. 



A SELECT PARTY. 




iHE shop which Mr. Pratt had opined 
his inability to " swallow " stood at 
the corner of a row of small houses 
running nearly parallel with Chester Eoad 
in a townward direction, and forming the 
nucleus of a new street. In order to reach 
it, it was necessary presently to cross a piece 
of waste ground, composed of loose, fine 
sand, which, on this stormy October after- 
noon, drifted before the wind, smote the 
curate on the cheek, obscured his spectacles, 
and got into his eyes. Sufiering this ordeal, 
and pondering over Miss Northbrooke's last 
remark, that engaging gentleman remained 
silent until the shop was gained. Over the 
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door, thereof, was inscribed, " Hans Uhland, 
grocer and provision dealer." 

The establishment boasted a private en- 
trance, but, as the nearer and readier access 
was afforded by the shop, Evelyn, with an 
apology for so doing, led her companions 
through it. A red-headed youth behind 
the counter was occupied in serving a cus- 
tomer, who wore a shawl over her head in 
lieu of bonnet, and the premises were re- 
dolent of cheese and bacon, mingled to the 
perception of a keen scent with the agree- 
able aroma of tallow candles. Ushering Mr. 
Pratt along a narrow passage, Evelyn threw 
open the door of a good-sized sitting-room, 
and, announcing him by name, left him 
standing in the entrance. A ruddy glow — 
the combined effect of a blazing fire and of 
the crimson carpet and upholstery — filled 
the apartment. In it, as the curate perceived, 
were some half dozen people. Of these, one 
— a bluff, good-humoured looking man, with 
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twinkling deep-set eyes — sprang quickly for- 
ward to greet him. 

" Kom you in, good sir, kom you in," he 
exclaimed in hearty tones, "you are ver' 
welkom. Der, gif me now your hat and 
ombrelle, I will steck 'em in de passage. 
My lofe, introdooce— make known our high- 
to-be-esteemed friends/' 

Mrs.Uhland, who had already risen from 
her chair, advanced smiling and puffing. 
She was a painfully stout woman, with a 
peculiar dull purple colour in her cheeks, 
rendered the more noticeable this evening 
by contrast with the brilliant scarlet of her 
cap ribbons. 

Who, to look at. her now, would have be- 
lieved that Mrs. Uhland had once been the 
possessor of extraordinary physical attrac- 
tions ! Yet such was, in fact, the case. In 
youth her beauty — though of a very different 
type — had almost equalled that of her 
daughter. But, alas ! with increasing corpu- 

VOL. T. c 
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lence, all delicacy of feature and complexion 
no less than symmetry of form, had gradu- 
ally disappeared. As may already have 
been gathered, Mr. Hans Uhland was her 
second husband. She had married him 
some eight years ago, after a very humble 
and pressing courtship. At that time she 
had still been a comparatively young and 
good-looking woman, supporting herself and 
two children in tolerable comfort by the 
letting of apartments. With regard to the 
worthy Hans, a word of further introduction 
will suffice. When quite a young 'man he 
had come over from his native country- 
Germany — as a member of an instrumental 
band. But, growing dissatisfied by-and-bye 
with the vagrant life led by his musical 
companions, he had deserted them and had 
taken a situation in Sandyford with a pork 
butcher. Eising by degrees he had become 
a partner with his employer. On marrying 
Mrs. Northbrooke, however, he had taken a 
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shop for himself, and, to please her, had 
changed his business to one of a more 
general nature. For the benefit of her 
health, moreover, he had moved, about a 
year since, from the centre of the town, 
where he had been doing an excellent trade, 
to this more open but out-of-the-way district. 
Having herself shaken hands with Mr. 
Pratt, Mrs. Uhland hastened to present to 
him Mr. and Mrs. Lilly and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bowen — the other occupants of the room. 
The former couple were of middle age, and 
near neighbours to the Uhlands. They bore 
to Jessie Bennett, who was an orphan and 
whom they had adopted, the relation of 
uncle and aunt. By profession Mr. Lilly 
was a coal merchant, and by nature a 
meek and taciturn man — neither of which 
qualities could be predicated of his spouse. 
The second couple were newly married, and 
presumably youthful, though neither of 
them looked so. It was in their honour 

c 2 
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that the present little party was being given, 
for John Bowen, the bridegroom, had lived 
for several years in Mr. Uhland's service 
as shop-assistant. Twelve months ago, how- 
ever, he had set up for himself in the 
bakery business, and a week since he had 
married the lady of his choice, formerly a 
dressmaker and milliner. 

Almost immediately after the curate's en- 
trance candles were hghted, and a small 
maidservant (the cloth having previously 
been spread) began to bring in the viands 
for tea. Of this fact all the guests en- 
deavoured to look profoundly unconscious. 
Mrs. Lilly picked imaginary threads from 
her dress. Mr. Lilly drew a newspaper 
from his pocket and glanced at a line here 
and there. Mr. Bowen fixed a critical and 
abstracted gaze on the portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Uhland, which hung side by side on 
the wall in face of him. As for the bride 
she kept her long Eoman nose directed 
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sedulously towards the grate, only half 
turning presently to remark to Mr. Pratt 
that " hit " was a glorious fire, and that she 
did love a nice fire " hof " a winter's day. 
In his most supercilious tone, Mr. Pratt 
objected that October was not winter, but 
allowed that in so despicable a climate as 
that of Sandyford, a fire might probably 
be acceptable all the year round. With 
a girlish giggle, Mrs. Bowen was about to 
make some appropriate rejoinder, when 
Mr. Lilly's voice broke in : — 

" Dear, dear, dear ! There's been another 
terrible accident, it seems, at one of them 
Welsh collieries ! " he exclaimed. " There's 
a long paragraph about it. ^ Fearful catas- 
trophy,' " it says (Mr. Lilly divided the 
word into two by making a pause in the 
middle), " ' Fearful catas-trophy at a coal- 
mine in Leyrudrigg. Explosion of firedamp. 
Loss of some hundreds of lives.' " 

" Gracious me ! You might read it up 
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aloud to us, pa, if the company don't object," 
suggested Mrs. Lilly, who always addressed 
her husband by this paternal epithet, on 
the strength of their having once had a 
child which had lived for nearly three weeks. 
The company, like most other companies, 
was not without a relish for the horrible, 
and Mrs. Lilly's request found ready sup- 
port. Clearing his throat, accordingly, Mr. 
Lilly obediently prepared to commence the 
extract. Before, however, he could do 
more than repeat the heading of the para- 
graph a diversion was occasioned by the 
entrance of the two girls, who had been 
removing their bonnets above stairs. A 
general hand-shaking thereupon ensued, fol- 
lowed by some amusement over the high- 
flown compliment with which Mr. Uhland 
greeted pretty Jessie Bennett, and the kiss 
which he insisted on bestowing upon her. 
Scarcely had this subsided when tea was 
announced as " quite ready," and friends 
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were bidden to " draw up " their chairs. 
With a sigh of relief the coal merchant laid 
his newspaper down upon a side table, glad 
to have escaped his task, and little dream- 
ing that in the paragraph he had been 
invited to read was contained matter of 
deep interest for some amongst those 
present. 

"But where, den, is dat idle boy of 
yours, my lofe ? " inquired Mr. Uhland of 
his wife, when the guests had arranged 
themselves at table. " Always for ever 
late ! Ach ! Speak of the what-do-you-say- 
him — Old Scratch — and see straightway 
his tail ! " he added, laughing, as the door 
unclosed and a young man entered, a gun 
in one hand and a couple of rabbits in the 
other. 

" What ! at tea already ? " ejaculated 
the new comer, laying down his burden in 
a- corner of the room, and stepping for- 
ward to the table. " How do you do, ladies 
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and gentlemen ? " he continued, saluting 
the party with a general nod. " I won't 
disturb you by coming round. Ah ! you 
haven't begun yet, mother, I see ? " 

" No, my dear ; you are in very good 
time," returned Mrs. XJhland, smiling uj)on 
him, teapot in hand, with an expression of 
intense affection. "Have you had a 
pleasant afternoon. Alec ? " 

" Oh, yes, very. Only it was just a 
trifle too cold," replied her son, dropping 
into a chair by Jessie's side, and whispering 
a word or two in her ear which had the 
effect of deepening the bright colour 
already called up by his advent. 

" I've brought you a splendid brace of 
rabbits, mother," he went on ; " and you 
can have more to-morrow, if you like. I'll 
bring you some, too, Mrs. Lilly. I'm 
getting an excellent shot. I've bagged, 
I should think, twenty couples myself to- 
day, on the sandhills, you know." 
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" On the sandhills ?" repeated Mrs. Lilly. 
" But how do you get leave to shoot there, 
Alec? I thought Mr. Higgins wouldn't 
allow anyone to take the rabbits ? " 

" No ; of course. But I only go with 
his gamekeeper, you see ; and he's glad 
enough of my help. Old Higgins sends all 
the rabbits to market, stingy fellow. But 
Jones 11 give me as many as I choose for 
my trouble. That's his gun I've brought 
home, and I've promised to give him another 
good day to-morrow. It's such jolly fun! " 

" So ? Jolly fun, inteet ! Ach, bat boy, 
you vill do anyting but work ; anyting 
in the world," protested Mr. Uhland, his 
good-humoured tone belying the severity of 
his words. " Good-for-notings, ven vill 
you begin to look for anoder situation ? It 
is now a month dat you haf none. You 
are right altogedder lazy." 

" Now, then, you be quiet, Herr 
Schwine," retorted Alec, looking half vexed, 
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and addressing his step-father by an epithet 
which he often employed, in allusion to his 
former avocation. " I shall find something 
to do very soon, you will see." 

" Goot ! And you vill steck to it ? " 
Alec made no reply ; but turning 
abruptly to Jessie, with a view of evading a 
further discussion of a subject which had 
become a somewhat sore one with him, 
he entered into a sotto voce conversation. 
Since his fourteenth year, at which early 
age he had begun to earn his own living, 
Alexander Northbrooke had changed his 
situation on an average every three months. 
To be on the point of leaving an old 
engagement whereof he was tired, or of 
entering upon a new one with which he 
was prospectively delighted, seemed, in- 
deed, to have become his normal condition. 
As a matter-of-course he had often been 
twitted on the score of this changefulness. 
But there were two persons whom nothing 
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could have induced to believe that any 
fault in the matter lay with the young man 
himself — his mother and Jessie Bennett. 
The former regarded her first-born, and all 
his opinions and actions, through the glori- 
fying medium of excessive partiality. The 
latter worshipped him with the unques- 
tioning faith and devotion of a girl's first 
passion; believing, as he had given her 
cause to beheve, that her sentiments were 
returned ; yet looking upon his affection 
for her as an infinite condescension. 

In appearance young Northbrooke 
strongly resembled his sister. His figure, 
which was tall and well knit, displayed the 
same natural ease and grace of carriage. 
His face wore the same singularly patrician 
air. Notwithstanding his sex, however, 
and his three years' seniority, his features 
were scarcely cast in a stronger mould than 
hers. Consequently, whilst in Evelyn's 
case these were of exquisite delicacy, they 
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became in Alec's somewhat effeminate. 
Moreover, to the eye of a close observer, 
there were indications of weakness about 
the brother's mouth and chin from which 
those of the sister were entirely free. 

Round the tea-table a lively hum of 
conversation was now going forward,* 
accompanied by an equally hvely play of 
knives and forks. Mr. Uhland and Mr. 
Bowen were discussing the state of trade. 
Mrs. Lilly, who had finished inquiring the 
price of everything upon the table, and who 
had pronounced the chickens to be " un- 
commonly juicy," and the sausages " very 
fine-flavoured," was giving Mrs. Bowen 
recipes for various descriptions of puddings. 
These the newly-made wife was repeating 
after her with an engaging childishness of 
manner. The curate, for his part, was 
holding forth to gentle Mr. liUy (as well as 
he could consistently with a ravenous mode 
of devouring his food) on the general dis- 
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agreeableness of Sandyford, and the al- 
together exceptionable character of Lan- 
cashire and Lancashire people, and ex- 
pressing his opinion that no man of taste 
and intelligence could long endure life out 
of the metropolis. 

Hitherto Mrs. XJhland had been too busy 
with her hospitable duties at the tray to be 
able to enter into conversation. But, for 
some time, certain observations had been 
burning on the tip of her tongue. And 
now, wiping the perspiration from her 
brow, she turned to the curate, who 
occupied the seat of honour on her right 
hand, and inquired : 

"Did you live long in London, Mr. 
Pratt, before you came here ? " 

" It is my native place, madam. I have 
never lived anywhere else, with the excep- 
tion of the time I was at college at Oxford. 
My first curacy, too, was in London." 

Oh! And I heard you speaking just 
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now about the society there. Did you 
really mix with first-class society, Mr. Pratt ? 
I mean, you know, with the nobility?'' 

" Well, perhaps, not exactly with the 
nobility," allowed Mr. Pratt, after some 
hesitation. " Although, as you are aware, 
madam, a clergyman is considered to rank 
equal with any man by virtue of his office, 
and is, of course, admissible to the highest 
society." 

" Ha, yes. But I was going to ask, 
Mr. Pratt," said Mrs. Uhland, making an 
effort to conceal the complacent pride 
with which she put this question whereto 
she had been leading up, " I was going to 
ask whether you had ever chanced to meet 
with my sister-in-law. Lady St. Aubyn ? " 

" Your — ^who ? What did you say, Mrs. 
Uhland ? " demanded the curate, gazing at 
her in amazement, with a large piece of 
muffin, which he had just bitten, inflating 
his cheek. 
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"I asked if you had ever met Lady 
St. Aubyn, my first husband's sister," 
repeated Mrs. Uhland, still assuming non- 
chalance, but inwardly glowing with satis- 
faction. " But, of course, if you have not 
associated with the nobility, you will 
hardly be Ukely to have done so." 

" No — no, I think not — I scarcely re- 
member the name," stammered Mr. Pratt. 
" Your first husband's sister, did you 
say?" 

" Yes, Muriel Northbrooke. She married 
Lord St. Aubyn, the Marquis of St. 
Aubyn," returned Mrs. Uhland, pronoun- 
cing the titles with great distinctness. 
" He was an old man, almost old enough 
to be her grandfather. But he is dead 
now ; and her son, that is my nephew, 
and Alec's and Eva's cousin, you under- 
stand, is the present Marquis." 

" Oh, indeed ! " ejaculated the curate, 
hastily swallowing the piece of muffin 
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without mastication. ^^Beally, madam, 
you astonish me." 

" Humph ! that's not very flattering," 
put in Alec, laughing. "If you are so 
surprised at our having aristocratic rela- 
tives, I suppose you won't feel inclined to 
credit us with having blue blood in our 
own veins? It's a fact, though, that we 
have — ^my sister and I." 

" And I should say it was easy enough 
to believe it, to look at you," protested 
Mrs. Lily, who had caught the last few 
sentences — straightening her back in enjoy- 
ment of the reflected grandeur accruing 
from her friendship with the family — " so 
handsome and elegant and stately as you 
both are ! Often and often again, I assure 
you, have I said to pa, ' I declare, my 
dear, if Mr. Alec and Miss Eva don't look 
like a pair of young antelopes that have 
got put by mistake into a pig sty.' I 
mean, you see, Mr. Pratt, on account of the 
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the shop and everything — not that I'm think- 
ing any disrespect, though, of the shop, Mr. 
Uhland," she subjoined, apologetically. 
No, ma'm," returned that gentleman, 
nor I hop' not of de pig needer. What 
your antelop' may be I know noting. 
But de pig, he is a rare-goot, high-to-be- 
esteemed beast. Look you, now, not a bit 
of him go to waste. His snout, his tail, his 
back, his site, his toe — you eat all up, and 
smack afterwaards de lips. Vah ! for your 
antelops— gifmedepig!" 

"Eeally, Hans, how ridiculously stupid 
you are!" exclaimed his wife, turning, if 
possible, a shade more purple with annoy- 
ance. "You could not have understood 
properly what Mrs. Lilly was talking about. 
Your remarks have nothing to do with the 
subject." 

"So? Well, my lofe, I beg pardins. I 
hear only someting about antelops, and de 
pig-sty, and — " 
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*'What I was going to say," interposed 
Mrs. Lilly, " was that by rights Mr. Alec 
and Miss Eva ought to live in a fine court, 
or a 'all, or something of that kind, didn't 
they now, pa?" 

Mr. Lilly nodded his head in a signifi- 
cant manner, but he did not intermit the 
process of feeding himself. He had known 
so long and heard so often about tlie 
Northbrooke's relatives that it had become 
difficult for him now to get up any excite" 
ment on the subject. 

Mrs. Bowen, however, proved less callous 
*o the momentous facts of the case. "Yes," 
ehe murmured, her awe almost overcoming 
her afiectation, "and John told me that 
Jthere was a baronet hin the family, as 'well 
•as E lord. I cannot ut say that 1 feel 
honoured to be in such high company," 
and the fair bride directed an admiring 
•gaze across the table upon Alec and Lis 
sister. 
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"Yes," remarked the former, smiling 
affably as he caught her eye, "to be 
sure, there is a baronet in the family, Mrs. 
Bowen, and so there haa been for I don't 
know how many hundred years. The 
^orthbrookes, I can tell you, are a very 

ancient stock." 

"And Alec's own grandfather was a 
baronet's son," interjected Mrs. Uhland, 
again wiping away the drops called forth 
by tea and excitement. 

"But a younger one, unfortunately," 
pursued her son. "My great uncle came 
in for the title. There were only the two 
of them left out of a rather large family, 
Sir Clement and my grandfather. My 
grandfather -went into the church, Mr. 
Pratt. He was the Eev. Alexander North- 
brooke, rrector of Briersclough. I'm called 
after him, you see." 

" Qh, indeed? Eeally ? Dear me!" re- 
turned the curate, once more thrown into a 

h 2 
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state of profound surprise. " But, upon 
ray word, though, I don't understand — 
how came you — ^all this kind of thing, you 
know, eh?" Mr. Pratt indicated, with a 
comprehensive wave of his flabby hand, the 
common-class guests round the table, and 
the poor and somewhat vulgar appoint* 
ments of the room ; and it was the failure 
of words, rather than any delicacy of feel- 
ing, which prevented a more clear expres- 
sion of his ideas. 

Alec laughed. " Oh, you mean how did 
we manage to come down in the world 
like this? Well, you see, sir, my father 
lost all his property in the most vexatious 
way — but to repeat the whole family 
history would make rather a longish story." 

" I should like to hear it, though," said 
the curate. "I should very particularly 
like to hear it." 

" Would you ? Well, then, TU tell you 
all about it after tea, Mr. Pratt," volun- 
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teered Mrs. Uhland- with alacrity. For, as 
all her friends were aware, the good lady 
liked nothing better than to relate the story 
of her life, and to dwell upon the grandeur 
of her former husband's relatives. 

" Oh, mother, I wish you wouldn't," re- 
monstrated Evelyn, in a low tone. " Why 
should you tell our private affairs to every- 
one?" 

'* Because she likes everyone to know 
that you and I belong to a good family. 
And very natural, too," observed Alec, who 
was seated on his sister's left hand. 

" And I hope, my dear Miss Northbrooke, 
that you don't look upon me merely as a — 
a — what shall I say? — a common acquain- 
tance, you know ? " asked the curate, who, 
from the opposite side of the table, had 
likewise caught the remark — regarding 
her with an insinuating smile and his puffy 
cheeks much flushed. By this time Mr. 
Pratt had contrived to take in the situation. 
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and he was suflfering in consequence from 
the birth-throes of an agitating resolution. 
To be able to talk about " my wife's auntJ; 
Lady St. Aubyn;" to allude casually to 
" our cousin the marquis ; " or to " a neat 
relative of mine. Sir Clement Nbrth- 
brooke;" the bare idea awoke pleasant 
titillations of vanity in the curate's frame,, 
and seemed to open before him a superb 
vista of constant and intense gratification. 
Although, also, an obsequious worshipper 
of wealth, rank was, par excellence^ Mr.. 
Pratt's idol. His own father, a fact which 
he would not for words have allowed to 
escape him, had been a small linen draper^ 
and his mother a pastry cook. From the 
former he had inherited £200 a year ; and 
with this income in addition to his curate's 
stipend— his agreeable person and manners,,, 
and his gentlemanly calling, he believed 
himself entitled to a very high bid. in, the 
matrimonial market. Nevertheless, he was 
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now determined, or almost determined!, 
to tlirow himself away on Miss North;- 
brookfi.. 

But he would not, he resolved, be rash.. 
He must first get to the bottom of things; 
This he felt he had not yet done- That' a. 
baxonet's grandson, should, have contracted 
so palpable a misalliance as that of marry- 
ing Mrs. Ilhland, and that Mrs. Xlhland,, 
after having been the wife of a baronet'a 
grandson, should afterwards have con- 
sented to becoxne the wife to this German 
provision dealer, were circumstances which 
required explanation* Moreover, Mr. Pratt 
Mras desirous of learning upon. wJiat terms- 
the family stood with their distinguished 
connections. With a view of ascertaining 
this he advanced a leading question: "I 
suppose, Mr. Alexander, you ain't in the 
habit of seeing your uncle. Sir Clement 
Nbrthbrooke, very often?" 

** Oh, my uncle is dead, sir," replied the 
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young man. "My father's cousin is the 
baronet now. But his name is Sir Clement, 
too. No, I have never seen him, nor any 
other of my father's kindred. The fact is^ 
they won't own us. They are a proud, dis- 
agreeable set — the whole of them ; and, if it 
were not for the satisfaction of knowing that 
one has a marquis and a baronet for one's 
cousins, I shouldn't much care if they were 
all swept off the face of the earth. If a fellow 
went down on his knees to them I don't 
believe they would do anything for him." 

In making this assertion, Alec was not 
speaking off the book. Metaphorically, 
and on paper, he had several times — at his 
mother's instigation — ^gone down on his 
knees to his aristocratic relations ; and it 
was the recollection of how liis applications 
for assistance had been received which 
occasioned his momentary ebullition of spite. 

"Ha! but, my darling boy, you would 
find some reason to care, I think, if they 
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were all swept off the face of the earth," 
observed Mrs. Uhland, " for then you, my 
own love, would come in for the title and 
property." 

" To be sure I should, mother," said Alec, 
his countenance rapidly clearing of the 
little cloud that had gathered on it. " By 
Jove, wouldn't that be glorious? Fancy 
me Sir Alexander Northbrookel But, as 
you know, there's precious little chance of 
such a thing. Sir Clement has four 
children, Mr. Pratt," he went on, again 
turning to that gentleman, "all boys, and 
two sisters who are neither of them too old 
to marry. I took the trouble, about a year 
ago, to find out all about them. As for 
the St. Aubyns, though Charles is the only 
son, there are plenty of relatives on the 
father's side; and in case of his death, 
they, of course, would inherit. So, you 
see, as they won't have anything to say to 
us now, and as there is not the slightest 
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hope of our deriving any future benefit, 
from our consanguinity, we might just as 
well be without these titled relations q£ 
ours." 

Mr. Pratt shook his head in dissent from 
this proposition* He admired Alec's can- 
dour in confessing that his connections, 
would not own him. (a candour which he 
knew that he could not, under similar cir- 
cumstances, have emulated), but he viewed 
the matter of their utility in c^uite another- 
light. 

" And how long is it, Mrs. Uhland^ siace 
your first husband died F " he asked, in a. 
deferential tone, very difierent from that he. 
had employed at the beginning of the^ 
evening in addressing her. 

'* It is seventeen years — seventeen years- 
last JunCy Mr. Pratt. But please excuse 
me ; I see all the cups want refilling, and 
I can't talk whilst Pm pouring out.. After 
tea, though, if it would interest you, I'lP 
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tell you as I've promised all about my first 
marriage ; how I met poor Eomney, and 
how I lost him, and everything." 

" Thank you, madam, Til wait. then. 
But I shall keep you. to your promise, for 
the subject, I assure you, does interest me 
very much." 

So saying, Mr. Pratt, with a polite bow 
and a- thoughful adjustment of his spec- 
tacles, lapsed iuto silence, and deferred, 
for the time being further prosecution o£ 
his laudable endeavours to get to the 
bottom of things. 




CHAPTEE m. 

MRS. UHLAND's PIBST HUSBAND. 

|N the conclusion of the social meal, 
Mrs. Uhland, having ensconced her- 
self in a comer of the room, with Mr. Pratt 
on one side and Mrs. Bowen on the other, 
proceeded to relate her promised story. 
We shall not, however, ask the reader to 
listen to its repetition in her own words. 
For several reasons. First, because — 
although her husband begged her to get 
done her " talkings," as he expressed it, 
" quick-slick, so dat ve can haf some nice 
musics " — the good lady proved somewhat 
prolix. Again, because frequent interrup- 
tions were made by Mrs. Bowen, and like- 
wise by Mrs. Lilly — who presently joined the 
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little conclave — by which was brought about 
the introduction of matter entirely foreign 
to the subject in hand. And, furthermore, 
because Mrs. Uhland threw her own colour- 
ing over her narrative, and suppressed cer- 
tain truths in regard to her conduct towards 
her former husband which it may be as well 
to record. Choosing brevity, therefore, at 
the risk of dryness, we shall state without 
unnecessary detail what facts are requisite 
to a comprehension of the decidedly mean 
condition in which we have found two 
descendants of a high-born and wealthy 
family. 

As has already been shown, the Eev. 
Alexander Northbrooke — grandfather to 
Alec and Eva, and rector of Briersclough, 
in Yorkshire — ^was the younger son of a 
baronet. His wife (a lady, also, of unex- 
ceptionable birth) died early, leaving him 
with two children — ^Muriel, aged six, and 
Komney, one year old. The rector remained 
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m widower, and his dacgtirer at twcntr-fire 
wws still nxnnxmed. B]r Txrtiie of her five 
Tears* saperioritr in age, and of a sfcrong 
and domineering nature, Mnrid had £ram 
his infancy poi^e!sed a gnat ascendancy 
over her lm>ther s mind. When in his 
twenty>first year, Bomney — home firom Gam- 
bridge for the long vacation — saw, on his first 
Sunday in church, an extremely beautiful girl 
seated directly opposite the rectoiy pew in 
the chanceL Before the end of that service 
he was, in lus own opinion, hopelessly in 
love. The object of his adoration, inquiry 
informed him, was a nursery governess, 
named Eliza, or lizzy Smith. She lived 
with a Mrs. Forsythe, whose grounds ad- 
joined those of the rectory. Miss Smith's 
pupils were very juvenile, and her duty con- 
sisted chiefly in teaching them to talk 
French — ^which language she had acquired 
through a residence of several years in 
Taris with a maternal aunt who k^t a 
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boarding-house in that city. Heretofore, 
young Northbrooke^s acquaintance with 
Mrs. Forsythe had been very slight, for she 
had not resided long in Briersclough. But 
he "now set about cultivating a close friend- 
JsTiip with her and her little girls. The lady, 
liowever, soon began to suspect the motive 
tjf his attentions, and offered him a kindly 
-word of caution and advice, wherein she 
spoke of his inamorata as her " head nurse." 
Eomney, thereupon, desisted from his visits 
to her house, but not from his love-making 
to Jjhzy Smith. In a secluded little planta- 
tion, not far from their respective homes, 
Uhe pair enjoyed frequent meetings, and, 
'tjarried away by his passion for her beauty, 
'Eomney offered her marriage. Convinced, 
fhowever, that his father would never con- 
sent to the union, and still more afraid of 
his sister's displeasure than of his — the 
young man insisted on keeping the engage- 
ment a profound secret. How the affair 
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would have ended under other circum- 
stances it is impossible to guess, but a 
contingency befriended the lovers. Two 
days after Bomney had attained his twenty- 
first birthday the rector died suddenly, after 
a very brief illness. By his will, £30,000 
were left to each of his children. Eomney 
was now, of course, independent of all 
authority. Nevertheless, he still kept his 
intended marriage concealed from his sister* 
Her first intimation of it was from a casual 
acquaintance, who informed her — ^within 
three months of their father's death — that 
the banns of matrimony had been twice 
published in a small village some fifteen 
miles distant, between her brother (whom 
she believed to have been for several weeks 
shooting grouse in Scotland) and Mrs. For- 
sythe's nursery governess. 

Her pride deeply wounded, Muriel first 
called upon Lizzie Smith and tried to terrify 
or bribe her into breaking oflf the mar- 
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riage. Failing in that, she awaited Bomney's 
reappearance in Briersclough, and then used 
her utmost influence with him. But, for 
once, without avail. A violent quarrel en- 
sued. Muriel ordered her belongings to be 
packed up, vowed she would never speak to 
her brother again, and went ofi*, that same 
evening, to the estate of her uncle, Sir 
Clement Northbrooke. From that time 
Eomney neither saw his sister nor any 
other of his relatives ; for, like herself, they 
all refused to hold any intercourse with him 
on account of his low marriage. And, for 
other reasons than this, the unfortunate 
youth soon learned to repent of his choice. 
His wife's physical beauty began presently 
ta pall upon him, and he then discovered 
that she was innately vulgar and hopelessly 
ignorant — that they possessed not an idea 
nor sentiment in common — and, worse still, 
that she did not love him, and that she had 
married him merely for his wealth and posi- 
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tion. Hiding his disappointment, however, 
as well as he could, Eomney contrived to 
avoid any rupture with his wife, public or 
private. But the young couple now saw 
little of each other, they sought their 
pleasure in different ways, but both with 
the most reckless extravagance. 

Mrs. Northbrooke, unused to a life of 
wealth and luxury, seemed to consider her 
husband's resources unbounded, whilst poor 
Eomney plunged into gaiety and dissipation 
to drown his misery. At length, finding 
that he was getting rather deeply in debt, 
he was induced, by an offer of ten per cent, 
interest, to invest the whole of his capital 
with a cotton spinning firm, which appeared 
to be doing well. In less than a year the 
firm failed ignominiously, and every farthing 
of his property was lost. House, furniture, 
carriages, horses, &c., had to be sold to 
liquidate debts which remained unpaid. 
Eomney, brought up to no profession or 
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business, sought in vain for employment. 
Believing himself penniless and his familj in 
danger of starvation, he pocketed his pride, 
and wrote to beg assistance from his rela- 
tives. In reply, his sister (now Lady St. 
Aubyn) and his cousin, Sir Clement North- 
brooke, sent him between them one hundred 
pounds, but accompanied by a letter which 
he considered so insulting that he restored 
the cheque by return of post. It was not 
until he had fallen ill with, anxiety that his 
wife confessed a fact which she had in- 
tended, for her own reasons, to have con- 
cealed from him. Some presentiment of the 
coming disaster had induced her, of late 
months, to lay by a portion of the money 
with which he had supplied her, and she 
had thus accumulated a private purse of 
£500. Disgusted by her selfish wish to hide 
this truth, Eomney refused to touch a penny 
of the money. But, at the recommendation 
of a physician whom he had called in, he con- 

£ 2 
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sented to accompany his wife to Sandyford, 
then a mere village, with no line of rail in 
communication. Here, in the poor lodgings 
which they had taken, and about a week 
after their arrival, Eva was born — ^Alec 
being already three years old. For two 
months the unhappy pair lived together in 
those lodgings — ^Mr. Northbrooke broken in 
health and suffering in silence — ^Mrs. North- 
brooke loading him with angry reproaches 
and vulgar abuse. 

One morning, at the end of the two 
months, Eomney rose early, informed his 
wife that he was going out to bathe in the 
sea, and that he might afterwards take a 
long walk, and bade her not wait breakfast 
for him. Before leaving the room he kissed 
both the children very affectionately, and 
turned back from the door to kiss her also, 
and to remind her of a suggestion which he 
had made on the previous evening, and 
which he asked her to think over. The 
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suggestion was to the effect that she should 
furnish a house in Sandyford with a portion 
of her £500, and let apartments, as a means 
of providing for herself and the children 
until he should have found a method of 
supporting them. Having alluded to this 
proposal, he stood for a few moments re-^ 
garding her in a curiously earnest manner. 
Then, on her putting him in mind to do so,, 
he took a towel from the rail and went out 
for his bathe. And from that moment Mrs^ 
Northbrooke never saw her unfortunate- 
young husband again ! As she informed 
Mr. Pratt, with genuine tears in her eyes, 
he came by a horrible death. He was lost 
in a quicksand ! 

On receiving this intelligence Mr. Pratt 
turned pale, and demanded anxiously 
whether Mrs. Uhland meant him to under- 
stand that there were quicksands here in 
Sandyford ? Being answered that such was 
the case, he fell into a state of extreme 
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arji iil:erel f:ri* in trembling 
^-^ ^*^" *^^T?^^f that momimr 



— ?5ias -WTj u -^s^^:^ — been walldiig upon 
the shc»n?! 

In Tain dii ilrsL Bowea, Ifcs. HQt, and 
UrsL TThland assure hiia that there had been 
no danger in the act. It was not until they 
had called upon their respective husbands 
to confirm their statement that the quick- 
sands lay only in one direction, and far out 
from the land, and that, moreover, only two 
persons in addition to poor Mr. Xorth- 
brooke had ever, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, been lost in them, that 
the curate's terror b^an to subside. 

Having at length, however, recovered 
composure, and being fortified by a glass of 
wine, Mr. Pratt inquired how Mrs. Uhland 
knew that her husband had perished in the 
way she described. Mrs. Uhland was quite 
ready to give her reasons for the con- 
viction, which she proceeded to do with 
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much verbosity. Briefly catalogued, they 
were these : Mr. Northbrooke had gone 
out that June morning with the avowed 
intention of taking a walk after his bathe. 
He had never heard, so far as his wife 
knew, of the existence of quicksands on 
the coast. The tide was at a low ebb, 
and he could easily have walked along 
the sands towards the locality in which 
they lay. The towel he had taken from 
the lodgings had been found close by the 
spot where they chiefly abounded. Two 
boys, playing upon the beach, some 
two hours after Mr. Northbrooke had left 
home, had heard, far away over the sands, 
what they took to be a cry of distress. 
Looking in the direction whence it ap- 
peared to come, they had seen something 
like the back of a man's head, which, as 
they ran towards it, sank from sight. 
Dead or alive, Mr. Northbrooke had never 
again been seen in Sandyford. That he had 
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(]uitted Sandyford was, his wife considered^ 
on tlie face of it utterly improbable. He 
had taken no money with him that morn- 
ing, nor any clothes save those he stood in ; 
for although, as she confessed, she had after- 
wards missed a small handbag and some 
of his linen, Mrs. Uhland was satisfied that 
thoHo had been purloined by her landlady. 
Ikmidos, all possible inquiries had been made 
in reference to that hypothesis. Mr. North- 
brooko had taken no place in either of the 
three (loaches which plied between Sandy- 
ford and Manchester, Liverpool, and 
TreHton. No one answering to his de- 
scription had been seen walking along any 
of the roads leading from the town. Finally, 
seventeen years had now passed away, and 
not a word from him had ever reached his 
wife, nor any tidings whatsoever concern 
ing him. That he was dead was, therefore 
quite certain; and equally certain was 
it to Mrs. Uhland's mind that he had 
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died in the shocking manner she had 
indicated. 

The curate, who though by no means as 
a rule quick of perception, was prone to 
contradiction, ventured to opine that the 
latter fact was not established beyond 
question. He had no doubt, so he informed 
his hostess when she had at last brought her 
story to a conclusion, that Mr. Northbrooke 
must be dead, seeing that she had never 
heard of him ; but he could not see that 
the testimony of the two boys and of the 
towel was sufficient to prove that death 
had taken place when and in the manner 
she believed. It seemed to him, indeed, 
that the disappearance was altogether a very 
mysterious and inexplicable affair ; though 
one which, of course, would never now be 
likely to be cleared up. Whilst uttering 
these observations, Mr. Pratt felt his elbow 
touched in a warning manner by Mrs. Lilly, 
and at the same time he became aware that 
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Mrs. Uhland was looking much displeased. 
As a matter-of-fact, the good lady was very 
tenacious on this point of the quicksand, 
and was apt to become angry whenever 
her conclusions respecting the mode of her 
husband's demise was questioned. She had 
suffered many pangs of horror and grief in 
reflecting over his miserable end ; and to be 
asked even to contemplate the possibility 
of having wasted so much aflliction over an 
imaginary cause was worse than annojdng. 
She now repeated her conviction in a very 
decisive manner ; and, not wishing to give 
further offence, Mr. Pratt pushed up his 
spectacles apologetically, and abstained from 
further argument. 

A few moments of silence ensued. Then, 
struggling out of her chair, and looking 
more purple in the face than ever, Mrs. 
Uhland observed, " And now, Mr. Pratt, I 
shall go upstairs and fetch you a portrait of 
my poor Komney to look at. You'll see 
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what a handsome, distinguished-looking man 
he was, and how different from Hans there. 
And yet, to tell you the truth," she pur- 
sued, in a confidential whisper, " IVe been 
happier, I do believe, with Hans, and in 
this poor way of living, than ever I was 
whilst rolling in my carriage and wearing 
silk gowns every day ; though it's nice to 
know I've got that to think of. Dear me, 
Jiow hot this room is ! " she added, raising 
her voice. " I shall be glad to get out of 
it for a little while." 

*'Herrgott, my lofe, it makes me no 
vender you are hot. You haf hotted your- 
self with too much talkings, that allows 
itself to be understood. And all this time 
no musics ! Kom, doch, Eva, mein Kind, 
sing you some sweet songs, and aftervaards 
I play my fiddle and you de piano, and 
ve gif our friends some Tare goot nice 
concert." 

Mr. Uhland's request being carried by 
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acclamation, Evelyn sat down to the piano, 
which Mr. Pratt had politely hastened to 
open. The instrument was a poor one, 
but no one noticed that when the sweet 
young voice rose in accompaniment. 
Exquisite in tone and modulation, it thrilled 
to the nerves and hearts of the listeners, 
and enthralled them with delicious emotion. 
The music which Eva had selected was a 
collection of old English ballads, and she 
was not suffered to stop until she had 
sung half-a-dozen. By that time Mrs. 
Lilly and Mrs. Bowen were in tears. Mr. 
Uhland, also, was sniffing suspiciously. 
Their comm on love of music, it may here 
be remarked, constituted a strong bond of 
sympathy between Evelyn and her step- 
father. 

** Deer-a-me, it's almost too beautiful ! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Lilly, breaking the silence 
which had succeeded the last notes. " I 
declare if I havn't often said to pa, ' My 
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dear, if the angels up above have sweeter 
voices than Miss Eva, it passes me." 

**Ye8, though she is my own sister, I 
must say that her voice is magnificent," 
remarked Alec, looking up from the game 
of draughts he was playing with Jessie, " If 
she would only sing in public, as I have 
often told her, she might make her fortune, 
and it would be a vast deal pleasanter and 
more respectable, I'm sure, than teaching 
parish children. But she won't listen to the 
suggestion." 

"And quite right, too," affirmed Mr. 
Pratt, with a knowing and excited air. 
" There are better things than that in store 
for Miss Eva. Come, shall I be a fortune- 
teller, eh ? " and, stooping down, he 
whispered a few words in the girl's ear. A 
glance of indignant surprise was the only 
answer he received. Then, rising from her 
music-stool, Eva came towards the centre of 
the room and stood for some moments 
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facing the window. Thus doing, she gave 
herself to the view of a person who 
had been listening to her singing outside, 
and who was now peering beneath the 
blind, which had not been drawn down 
quite to the bottom of the lower 
panes. 




CHAPTEE IV. 

AN INQUISITIVE STIUNGER. 

|0 be prying under cover of night and 
darkness upon the occupants of a 
private dwelling-house could scarcely be con- 
sidered a gentlemanly action. Yet, from his 
attire (so far as could be Seen of it), the indi- 
vidual who was now taking advantage of a 
faulty adjustment of the blind to gaze into 
Mrs. Uhland's parlour might be presumed to 
be a gentleman. His head and shoulders 
alone were visible as he stooped by the 
window, the rest of the figure being lost 
in shadow. But his hat shone glossy in 
the light which fell upon it from within ; 
his overcoat displayed at the collar and 
cuffs a costly fur wherewith it was lined ; 
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his hand, which rested against the window- 
sill, was neatly gloved. But whether in 
outward respects a gentleman or no, this 
inquisitive personage was certainly not, at 
the present moment, acting the part of 
one. What, indeed, could have been less 
in keeping with the character, than the 
proceeding wherein he was engaged ? To 
be looking in at anybody's window was 
surely neither a decorous nor an honour- 
able employment. And to be looking in 
at that particular window of Mr. Uhland's 
house was specially inexcusable — seeing 
that neither road nor parapet ran along 
the side whereon it was situated, and that 
he could not, therefore, have been passing 
it legitimately on his way anywhere. A 
casual observer, had such been at hand to 
notice him, would have wondered what 
possible business a well-dressed stranger 
could have there. A policeman, carrying 
reflection forward in logical sequence. 
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would, no doubt, have had suspicion gen- 
erated in his judicial bosom respecting 
the well-dressed stranger's motives. But 
as neither policeman nor any other man 
chanced to perceive him, the gentleman 
was left undisturbed in the indulgence 
of his curiosity. And, to tell the truth, he 
had already been indulging that curiosity 
for a considerable period. 

For it had not been, as may perhaps 
have been conjectured, Evelyn's voice which 
had first attracted him to the window. 
He had been listening to her singing, and 
enjoying it, too, but he h^d taken up his 
questionable post before it commenced. He 
had reached the window in time to see Mrs. 
Uhland rise from her chair on the conclusion 
of her story. He had watched her waddle 
across the room on her way to leave it. He 
had caught a full view of her face and figure 
as she turned by the door to address her 
husband, and he had then uttered an ejacu- 
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lation indicative of surprise and dismay, and 
which seemed to have broken from him in- 
voluntarily. Whilst Evelyn had been at 
the piano, his surreptitious scrutiny of the 
apartment had not been continuous. He had 
leaned up against the window-frame in the 
shadow, only stooping now and then to peer 
under the blind, and always ending his survey 
of the room with an impatient glance towards 
the door. Two or three times, also, he had 
wandered off into the darkness over the 
heavy, sandy ground which encompassed 
the house at the back and side. 

There he had clapped his arms vigorously, 
after the manner of a cab-driver ; for despite 
his fur coat and muflSer, this strange gentle- 
man was chilled to the bone. And well he 
might be, after standing so long in one of 
the bitterest north-east Avinds that ever 
blew! Unaccountable, however, though it 
might appear, he still seemed unwilling to 
abandon his vigil at the window. 
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What allurement could the room possess 
for him ? And for what could he yet be 
waiting, when already he had studied every 
face within it? 

His own words, muttered into his 
muffler, may, perhaps, afford some clue to 
the answer of these queries. " Confound it, 
why doesn't she come back?" he breathed 
aloud, at length, in vexed impatience, just 
as Eva struck the final chords of her last 
accompaniment. "I must have another look 
at her. But there can be no doubt, I fear, 
of her identity. Horrid, vulgar, woman! 
what am I to do? I feel tempted to give 
the whole thing up. She would be simply 
insufierable. But then, have I not com- 
mitted myself with " 

The gentleman's low-murmured soUloquy 
ended abruptly. He had bent again to look 
in at the window, and so doing had met 
Eva's gaze looking straight, as it seemed, 
into his own eyes. Startled, he drew back; 
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but, a moment's reflection convincing him 
tliat he had not been seen (for neither sur- 
prise nor alarm had been in the girl's face), 
he resumed, at a more prudent distance, an 
inspection of the exquisite features thus 
unconsciously presented to his view. 

No further self-communings betrayed the 
thoughts or emotions which were passing 
through his mind. But he remained motion- 
less — his aspect full of eager intentness — 
until, after having suddenly glanced round 
upon her companions, he noticed Eva's lips 
moving, and then observed her hastily quit 
the room. An inarticulate sound of satis- 
faction now escaped him. Once more he 
moved away from the window, and walked to 
the end of a low brick wall — enclosing a back- 
yard and a bakehouse — to which premises 
admission was afibrded round the opposite 
corner, beneath an archway, separating Mr. 
Uhland's shop from the house adjoining it. 
Having repeated the process of warming 
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himself, the gentleman thrust his hands into 
his coat pockets and returned to his post of 
observation. Scarcely had he gained it 
when the door of the sitting-room flew open^ 
and Evelyn Northbrooke re-entered — her 
beautiful face blanched, as though from the 
effects of some terrible shock — her eyes wide 
open and full of horror. Leaning against 
the wall by the door, the poor girl appeared 
for some moments to be striving in vain to 
speak. Her looks, however, had evidently 
awakened alarm. Each person of the little 
party had risen, and all were pressing 
around her with inquiring gestures. Then, 
all at once, a loud outcry, composed of 
exclamatory ejaculations in varying keys, 
reached the stranger's ears. Forgetful now 
of caution, he pressed his face close against 
the window-pane, and kept it there until the 
whole company, crowding together Hke a 
flock of sheep, had left the room — ^Mr. Pratt 
bringing up the rear and clinging to Mrs. 
Lilly's skirts. 
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" Good heavens ! What can this mean ? " 
observed the singularly-conducted gentle- 
man to himself. "Supposing something 
should have happened to her ? She looks 
like an apoplectic subject. May the powers 
grant it ! I must know about this at once. 
I must find out what has occurred. " So 
resolving, he slouched his hat further over 
his eyes, and, hurrying in a direction con- 
trary from that he had last taken, passed 
and repassed the shop door ; then turned 
and entered. 

" You sell cheese, I see ? " he said, 
addressing the gawky-looking youth behind 
the counter. 

" Yes, sir. What kind did you please to 
want, sir ? " responded the shop boy, stare- 
ing with wide-mouthed admiration at the 
gentleman's fur-lined coat. Such a coat had 
never before been seen in that district. 

" You don't keep Stilton, I suppose ? " 

" No, sir ; we don't. Our customers don't 
never ask for it. But this here's a Cheshire ; 
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and a very prime cheese, too, if you'd please 
to taste it, sir." 

The gentleman accepted the morsel 

tendered to him at the end of a knife, and 

• smacked his lips over it critically, listening 

and glancing the while towards the door of 

communication with the house. 

" Hello ! " he asked, suddenly, " what is 
(hat ? Did you not hear a cry ? " 

" A cry ? No, sir ! I didn't hear nothing," 
rejoined the youth, looking startled, and 
inclining his head to listen in his turn. 
" Awhile since, though I did think I heard 
a kind of commotion in the passage. But 
they've got' a party to-night, and I 
thought " 

" Yes, yes ! " interposed the gentleman ; 
" but if I were you 1 should go and see what 
is the matter. I certainly heard a scream, 
and I fancy there must be something wrong." 

" Lor', sir, do you really think so ? " 
stammered the shop boy, hurrying at once 
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to obey the suggestion. " Bless me, I hope 
there aren't. Oh ! Master Alec, whatever's 
up, sir ? " he asked, coming as he opened 
the door into violent collision with young 
Northbrooke. The latter, whose face was ' 
pale with excitement, drew up for a moment 
to rccjover the shock. Then, throwing off 
the assistant's detaining hand, he ex- 
claimed : 

"Out of the way, Kellet ! Don't stop me, 
man! I'm going for the doctor! Oh! 
Kellet, my poor mother ! " 

" Ilis mother ! " echoed the gentleman, 
looking after Alec with an eager light in his 
eyes. " Do, my good fellow, go and inquire 
what has happened." 

But Kellet, to whom this request was 
addressed, was already beyond hearing ; 
and, after hesitating for a few seconds, the 
gentleman followed him . down the narrow 
ill-lighted passage from which he had just 
vanished. Some one, however, still stood 
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at the further end ; a young man in 
spectacles, who was gazing up with terror- 
stricken countenance towards the top of a 
steep flight of stairs, and grasping at the 
bannisters as though for support. 

" May I ask, sir," said the gentleman, on 
nearing him, " whether anything serious has 
occurred ? " 

The curate started and stared stupidly at 
the speaker. " Eh ? What did you say ? " 
he stuttered, presently. "Serious? Yes! 
It's serious enough, I should think ! They 
say that the woman of the house is — is 
dead!'' 

" Dead ! Not Mrs. Uhland ? " 

"Yes! Ain't it horrible? She was all 
right an hour ago. It must have been 
heart disease. And the fact is, I'm awfully 
afraid that something is wrong with my own 
heart ! I suffer a great deal from palpita- 
tion. It is this which is upsetting me so 
dreadfully. Fancy dying like that — all in a 
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moment! A thing of this kind gives a man 
a shock. Eh?" 

"Is she upstairs there?" demanded the 
gentleman, following his companion's eyes. 
Mr. Pratt nodded. ** Yes ; but I don't care 
to go and look at her," he answered. " It 
impresses a thing of this kind more on the 
mind, you know, if one actually sees it; 
and, as it is, the thought is disagreeable 
enough; uncommonly disagreeable. 

" Ha ! to be sure, ' disagreeable' is a very 
appropriate word to apply to an occurrence 
of this nature," observed the stranger, with 
ironical politeness, accompanied by a con- 
temptuous glance at his interlocutor. " From 
your dress, sir, I should fancy that you were 
a clergyman ? " 

" So I am," rejoined Mr. Pratt, pettishly, 
" but being a clergyman does not exempt a 
man from sickness or calamity. And when 
it seems possible, you know, that / might be 
carried off in a similar way, why, you can't 
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wonder — really — I feel very nervous — very 
nervous, indeed ! Besides, I'm sorry, you 
know, for the poor thing herself, and — and 
her family." 

" Humph ! Yes ; I see. Your unselfish 
sympathy is quite touching. But, excuse 
me, my dear sir, you ought not, I think, to 
insinuate such gross mismanagement on the 
part of Providence. A life so valuable as I 
feel convinced yours is likely to prove 
must, at least, have been ensured against 
famine, pestilence, and sudden death. Take 
courage, reverend sir, about your own heart; 
And, in the meantime, are you sure that 
you are not distressing yourself on your 
friends' account without cause? Are 
you sure that this • poor wopaan is actually 
dead?" 

" Yes ! Yes ! I'm afraid so. I'm afraid 
there's no doubt of it," said Mr. Pratt, 
tightening his trembling hold of the 
bannisters. "Her daughter told us first, 
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and her 8on corroborated it just now as he 

pa«8ed me/' 

" Ah I And how did it happen, do you 
think ? " 

" W(;ll, you see, sir, the poor woman has 
hmnx married twice. She had been telling 
mcj all about her former husband, who, by 
th(5 way, was a man of first rate family, and 
when she liad finished she said she would 
fet(5h his portrait to show me. That would 
be about an liour ago — only an hour ago ! " 

" Yes I Well, sir ? " 

" Well, sir, she did not return. But no 
one remarked her long absence. Her 
(laughter — a very charming, in fact, an 
exceeAimjly charming girl — had been singing 
for us; and nobody seemed to miss her. It 
was she, the daughter, who first noticed 
that her mother hadn't come back. So she 
ran upstairs to see what was keeping her, 
and — and — she found her leaning over an 
open trunk in her bedroom, with a miniature 
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of her husband in her hand, dead, sir — 
stone dead ! Horrible thing, ain't it? There! 
listen ! What a melancholy noise ! That's 
poor Uhland howling. It must be true, 
then ! And they are all coming downstairs. 
Bah ! I wish he wouldn't cry like that ! 
It agitates one worse." 

Footsteps and voices were now heard on 
the landing above, and the stranger drew 
back, hastily. "I won't intrude further," he 
said, raising his hat to the curate. "Adieu, 
valiant shepherd ! adieu, sympathetic shep- 
herd! I regret to leave you so abruptly. 
But do not, let me beseech you, now, feel 
uneasy about your heart. It's in the right 
place. There can be no doubt about its 
being in the right place." Hurrying away 
with these words, the gentleman passed out 
of the shop. But he did not at once leave 
the neighbourhood. Keeping a watch on 
the provision dealer's premises, he paced to 
and fro in front of the row of small houses 
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that lay beyond — his head bent to meet the 
sharp wmd laden with points of fine sand, 
which seemed to cut into unprotected skin 
like needles. 

A sound of carriage-wheels at length 
rewarded his observation. Turning in his 
walk, he perceived Alec Northbrooke alight- 
ing at the shop door, along with the physician 
of whom he had gone in quest. 

The doctor's visit proved a short one. 
As he was about to re-enter his carriage the 
inquisitive stranger stepped forward and 
addressed him : ? 

"I beg your pardon, sir," he said, '/but 
may I inquire if it be true, as I hear, that 
the woman of the house there has died very 
suddenly this evening ? " 

" Perfectly true," returned the physician. 
"A case of heart disease — fatty degeneracy. 
Tve suspected it for some time. You didn't 
know her, I suppose ? " he added, looking 
more closely at his questioner. 
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" No — yes — at least, I mean I once knew 
something of her family. And she is dead, 
then — actually dead ? " 

" As dead as a door nail," was the some- 
what coarse and unfeeling rejoinder. " Bitter 
cold night, is it not ? Good evening to you, 
sir. Home, John." 




CHAPTER V. 

A FRATERNAL DISCUSSION. 

was the morning after the funeral. 
The shutters, which had been half- 
closed for several days, were now 
entirely removed, and Mr. Uhland's shop- 
window presented once more its normal 
appearance. The worthy provision dealer 
had resumed, too, his functions behind the 
counter. There, in a lachrymose condition, 
he was receiving the condolences of cus- 
tomers, and endeavouring, not without 
suffering, to satisfy popular curiosity as 
to the circumstances of his wife's sudden 
death. 

In a small sitting-room adjacent to the 
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sliop, and less pretentious than that wherein 
the little party had lately been entertained, 
sat Alec and Eva Northbrooke. 

Having obtained leave of absence until 
the end of the week from her duties at the 
school, Eva was occupying herself with 
sewing at some mourning material. Her 
brother, seated by her side, was gazing 
into the fire and pulling absently at a corner 
of her work. A shadow of quiet grief 
rested on the girl's fair face. She looked 
pale, and the effect of her pallor was height- 
ened by contrast with her black dress. Upon 
Alec's countenance the impress of sorrow 
was sHghter. His distress at first had ap- 
parently been keener than his sister's — at 
any rate, he had been more demonstrative 
of it. But already the edge of the trouble 
was wearing off; he had recovered, in 
a great measure, the shock of his bereave- 
ment. 

For a long time not a word had been 
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spoken between the brother and sister as 
they sat thus together. Alee, however, had 
been fidgetting uneasily in his chair and 
casting, every now and then, a sidelong 
glance at his companion. At length, re- 
leasing his hold of her work, he suddenly 
pushed back his chair, and observed : 

" I say, Eva, I want to have some serious 
talk with you." 

" Do you, dear ? Well, here I am ; say 
on," answered his sister, with a faint smile. 

" Oh, yes, it's all very well to smile like 
that, but I wish to goodness that you were 
not such an obstinate girl," was Alec's next 
remark, very petulantly uttered. 

Eva looked up in astonishment. " Obsti- 
nate, Alec? I am not obstinate," she said. 

" Well, then, I hope you will not prove 
so in this case. Will you promise to agree 
to a proposition I am going to make ? " 

" Oh, Alec, I couldn't do that without 
hearing it first." 
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" Of course not ! There you are, you see. 
Well, Eva, I want you to go with me to 
Brooke Hall." 

"To Brooke Hall?" 

" Yes. I mean to make an effort now to 
get our relations to acknowledge us." 

Eva's face flushed crimson. " K I am 
not mistaken, you have already made that 
effort and failed," she remarked, with sar- 
castic emphasis. 

" Yes, but not in person — not with your 
assistance. And, besides, you see, circum- 
stances have now changed, Eva." 

" How changed ? I don't understand ? '* 

Alec hesitated a moment. " Through our 
mother's death," he answered, with averted 
eyes. " You know, Eva, that it was on 
account of his marriage that his family 
quarrelled with our father — and, now that 
the obstacle is removed, why should not a 
reconciliation take place ? " 

" Oh, Alec ! How can you ? How can 
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you ? So soon, too ! And why should you 
want a reconciliation ? Why should you 
care for those people to acknowledge us ? " 

" I care for it for your sake, Eva, quite as 
much as for my own," retorted her brother, 
putting on an injured air ; " and it is very 
wrong of you to speak to me in that tone. 
You forget that I am older, and therefore, 
of course, wiser than yourself." 

Evelyn sewed on in silence ; a method of 
argument which Alec did not approve. 

" Now, Eva, I have made up my mind on 
this point," he broke forth again, in weak 
irritation. " I am a gentleman by birth, 
and I ought to be in the position of a 
gentleman. You are a lady — as anyone 
can see at a glance — and you must and 
shall be acknowledged as one." 

" Well, Alec, dear, I have not the 
slightest objection. Let us both struggle 
to raise ourselves by our own exertions to 
our proper level in society." 
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"How stupid! You know quite well 
that we can't raise ourselves by our own 
exertions." 

" Indeed I don't. I consider that I have 
already raised myself. Am I not to be 
governess at the rectory after Christmas? 
That is a great step upwards. And, Alec, 
you know how kind father is. He has 
promised to help you with money, or in 
any other way he can, if you will only fix 
upon some business that you would like to 
follow." 

" But I don't like to follow any business," 
rejoined Alec. " And, by the way, dear, I 
wish you wouldn't call Uhland 'father.* 
You know I never do, though he is a very 
good fellow, it's true. If I must work, Eva, 
I should like a profession of some kind ; 
and yet, as you know, I am not fit for it — 
I have had no education — " (here Alec 
showed passing symptoms of a desire to 
shed tears, though, curiously enough, he 
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had always disliked learning). " I have 
had no education. But I am only twenty 
yet — not too late to begin. Now my idea 
is that if Aunt Muriel or Sir Clement North- 
brooke were to see us — if we went to them, 
you understand ? they would recognise us, 
now that poor mother is gone. They would 
be certain to be pleased with our appear- 
ance. And you might live with one of 
them till you made a suitable marriage, 
whilst I would go into the Army or the 
Ch\irch, perhaps, if they would help me. 
There, don't you think the attempt is worth 
making? Even if it should fail, you see, 
we should be no worse off than we are 



now." 



" Oh, Alec ! Alec ! can you really mean 
it? Could you endure to live the con- 
temptible life of a parasite ? Above all, 
after the manner in which they behaved 
towards your father, could you actually 
stoop to accept any benefits from his rela- 
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tions? You have forgotten, I think, that 
they were so insolent to him in his trouble 
that he even returned the hundred pounds 
they had sent him." 

" No, I haven't forgotten. But we don't 
know both sides of that question, Eva. 
And when a man has been dead seventeen 
years, you cannot expect his posterity to be 
guided by his opinions or example." 

" I shall be guided by them, at all events. 
Alec. And, once for all, I beg you to 
understand that I will never consent to 
outrage his memory in the way you 
suggest*" 

" Stuff and rubbish ! it wouldn't be out- 
raging his memory," exclaimed Alec, ex- 
asperated by the disappointment of his 
scheme. " That is all an excuse to cover 
your own pride. I consider you very 
unkind, Evelyn. You care more, I do 
believe, for your dead father than for your 
living brother; and, considering that you 
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never saw him, to your recollection, it is 
both unnatural and ridiculous." 

Excepting by a glance, Evelyn made no 
reply to this accusation. She was both 
distressed and disgusted by her brother's 
proposal, and the heat that she had betrayed 
during the foregoing conversation was con- 
siderably less than she had felt. Moreover, 
ridiculous or not, she could not deny that 
she entertained an affection for that dead 
parent whom she had never seen. From 
her earliest childhood she had, it was quite 
true, regarded her unfortunate young father 
with peculiar feelings. She had set him up 
on a pedestal of her imagination, not exactly 

as a perfect nian, but as one whose faults 
were venial and far outweighed by his mis- 
fortunes. From that portrait of him which 
her mother possessed, and which she had 
often studied with deep interest, she con- 
ceived him to have been endowed with 
refined tastes^ deUcacy of feeling, and a 
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sensitive organisation of mind, and she 
could easily imagine how trying to him his 
wife's natural coarseness and vulgarity must 
have proved. 

Evelyn had herself loved her mother as 
much as in the nature of things was possible. 
Scarcely ever, in the course of her life, had 
she spoken an unkind or disrespectful word 
to her. She had, however, suffered con- 
stantly from a sense of the utter uncon- 
geniality of nature and sentiment which 
had existed between them ; and she had 
often indulged secretly in vain yearnings 
after that other parent with whom, had he 
lived, she fancied she would have had so 
much truer sympathy. In past years she 
had many times even shed tears over his 
pitiful untimely end. But now, heartsore 
as she felt with this more recent bereave- 
ment, any special regard for his memory 
seemed to her, at the moment, sentimental, 
and, as her brother had said, ridiculous. 
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** Dear Alec," she said, presently, holding 
out her hand to him with glistening eyes ; 
" do not let us quarrel about this subject. 
You and I are alone in the world now, you 
know." 

Alec's moods were variable, and his feel- 
ings easily touched. He took his sister's 
hand and kissed it. " I don't want to 
quarrel, sissy," he said, refraining with 
difficulty from whimpering, " you know Till 
awfully fond of you. But I must say that 
I am very much disappointed that you 
won't do as I wish ; for I believe it would 
be the making of us. Oh, how I should like 
to be rich ! " 

" And idle^ Alec ? You would like to be 
idle — wouldn't you, now ? " 

Alec laughed. " Well, perhaps, I should. 
I own the soft impeachment. But you 
might put it in a more flattering form. A 
life of leisure — the life, in fact, of a gentle- 
man would exactly suit me, my dear. 
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Hello ! who can that be, I wonder ? " The 
question was asked apropos of a knock at 
the side-door. "Oh, I daresay, it will be 
that fellow Pratt — confound him ! " 

Evelyn frowned. Her brother's words 
had given shape to her own fear. 

Since her mother's death the curate had 
paid a daily visit to the house, during which 
he had directed his conversation almost 
exclusively to herself, and had striven, by 
glance and tone, to make her aware of the 
high honour which, at a more seasonable 
moment, he designed to confer upon her. 




CHAPTEE VI. 

A STARTLING REVELATION. 

)F you please, Miss Eva and Master 
Alec, there's a gentleman wants 
you," announced an extremely juvenile 
maid-servant, throwing open the sitting- 
room door after a preliminary tap. " Step 
forward, sir, if you please." 

On this unceremonious introduction, there 
entered, hat in hand, a personage who, as 
Eva at once perceived to her satisfaction, 
was not Mr. Pratt. 

The present visitor was an entire stranger. 
He was a tall man, apparently about forty 
years of age, and of very gentlemanly 
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appearance. His features were clear cut 
and regular, and his complexion slightly 
tanned. Dark hair, crisp and curly, grew 
low upon a broad, intellectual-looking fore- 
head, and he wore a plentiful beard and 
moustache. At the moment of his entrance 
a pair of dark spectacles concealed his 
eyes. These, however, after a glance round 
the room, and a brief inspection of the 
two young countenances before him, he 
removed ; and the consequence of their 
removal was a singular alteration in his 
aspect. The eyes being hidden, the gentle- 
man's face wore a cynical expression. It 
looked liked the face of a man who had 
suffered, and who had been rendered bitter 
through his sufferings. All the lines were 
hard, obstinate, and defiant. A handsome 
man without doubt as to feature, he might, 
from his expression, have been taken for 
a fair representation of Mephistopheles — 
cold, heartless, and sinister. But let the 
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eyes be disclosed and the case was different. 
All the life and fire of the countenance lay 
in them. If, in this instance, the eyes were 
to be regarded with any truth as the 
windows of the soul, it was certainly no 
passionless nature that dwelt beneath that 
calm exterior. In the actual present no 
special feeling or emotion might be ex- 
pressed, but potentially, one felt, the 
capacity for them existed. 

Eedeemed by the eyes, which were very 
beautiful both in shape and colour (the 
latter being that peculiar dark blue which 
is sometimes described as violet), the gentle- 
man's face ceased to be forbidding. It 
became, on the contrary, curiously interest- 
ing. It invited study through the force of 
its contradictory characteristics — the cold 
cynicism of the more mobile features — the 
belying intensity of the gaze. 

Even before their unknown visitor had 
taken the chair to which her brother in- 
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vited him, Eva Northbrooke found herself 
puzzling over the question as to whether 
he looked like a good or a bad man. 
Already she had jumped to the conclusion 
that he was not a common one. 

"Our young domestic, I think, sir, did 
not mention your name?" observed Alec 
interrogatively, when — after merely ex- 
changing bows with the brother and sister 
— the gentleman had seated himself. " Can 
I do anything for you ? Or shall I call my 
stepfather, Mr. Uhland ? " 

" Thank you, no. My business is princi- 
pally with yourself and your sister," rejoined 
the visitor; "although I have no doubt," 
he added, "that Mr. Uhland might also 
feel an interest in it. But the matter can 
be communicated to him afterwards. Ha ! 
here he is, though. Good morning, Mr. 
Uhland." 

" Goot morning. I vish you a ver' goot 
morning, sir," responded the provision 
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dealer, with his customary heartiness. 
'' But pardons, you haf de bedder of it wid 
me. At dis moment, I recollect not of 
your name ? " 

'' Xo, I should be surprised if you did," 
replied the gentleman, smiling slightly. "I 
have not given it. And, for the present, if 
you will excuse me, I shall still withhold it. 
As I was saying, sir, to Mr. Alexander 
Northbrooke, just before you entered the 
room, my business is chiefly with him and 
his sister. But you have every right to be 
made acquainted with it, and, therefore, as 
you are here, you wiQ perhaps remain." 

Nonplussed by this address, and express- 
ing on his broad visage the astonishment he 
was experiencing, the worthy German sank 
into a chair. 

Turning again to Alec, the strange visitor 
then remarked : 

" I daresay you feel a little surprised at 
ray knowing your name so well? You 
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think, no doubt, that you have never 
seen me before ? " 

"No, sir, I don't," returned the young 
man. " I have never spoken to you before 
that I am aware of, but I have seen you 
twice. The first time was on the night my 
mother died. You were in the shop when 
I ran through to fetch the doctor. I only 
looked at you then for one instant, and 
half unconsciously. Yet, when I saw you 
again, I remembered you perfectly — I think 
from your eyes and your fur coat. The 
other time that I saw you was yesterday 
morning in the churchyard. I noticed you 
standing behind a gravestone at the time 
of my mother's funeral, listening to the 
service; and I wondered why you should 
care to do so, seeing that you were, of 
course, an entire stranger to us all." 

" Not quite such a stranger, perhaps, as 
you imagine. I know something of your 
family, Alexander — in fact, I belong to it. 

VOL. I. H 
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It was a kind of duty, therefore, on my 
part, to be present at your mother's inter- 
ment. Now, try to guess who I am." 

A sudden flush of gratification dyed 
Alec's cheek and brow. He sprang ex- 
citedly to his feet. 

"You belong to our family?" he ex- 
claimed. " Then you must be Sir Clement 
Northbrooke ! Well, this is kind. Indeed, 
Sir Qement " 

"Stay, stay," interposed the gentleman, 
with the suspicion of a sneer in his tone. 

" You are somewhat hasty in your con- 
clusions. I am not Sir Clement North- 
brooke." 

Alec's countenance fell. "Oh!" he 
ejaculated, dropping back into his chair 
with a sigh of disappointment. " Oh, I 
beg your parden." 

"But may I ask," pursued the other, 
"whether you had any reason to expect 
Sir Clement Northbrpke to attend your 
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mother's funeral ? Are you and he (don't 
think my curiosity impertinent) upon 
friendly terms ? " 

"Most certainly not," broke in Eva, 
regarding with a proud air this stranger 
who had claimed kinship with them. "None 
of our father's relatives, sir, have ever taken 
the shghtest notice of us hitherto. They 
despised my mother, and they behaved 
most unkindly to my father. I should be 
very sorry, therefore, and so I hope would 
my brother, to have any association with 
them now, even were they to desire it. 
And neither of us, I assure you, stands in 
need of pecuniary help." 

"Hush, hush, Eva," whispered her 
brother, squeezing her arm in anxious 
remonstrance. "Z>o consider what you are 
saying. How excessively foolish you are ! 
Indeed, sir," he went on, speaking aloud, 
"I have often wished that our relations 
would help us into a different sphere of 

H 2 
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life. And I really think they ought. But 
do, please, tell us who you are. You can't 
be Lord St. Aubyn, of course. He is a 
young fellow, no older than myself. Eeally, 
I cannot imagine who you can be." 

"No? And yet I am, I assure you, a 
very close relation," said the gentleman, 
looking with an inscrutable expression from 
one to the other. " I knew you very well. 
Alec, until you were three years of age. 
Evelyn," he added, hesitating a little as he 
pronounced the name — " Evelyn I saw last 
when she was only about a month old." 

"By Jove I Then you must have been 
here, in Sandyford, about the very time 
that my father was lost," cried Alec. " How 

exceedingly curious ! Eva Hello, dear, 

what's the matter? You look Why, 

who do you think he is ? No, never I Im- 
possible!'' he stammered, beginning to 
tremble weakly about the lips as he stared 
^t his sister. 
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For Eva had risen, and, with clasped 
hands and a face from which every vestige 
of colour had fled, she was gazing at the 
visitor with eager, strained intentness. Mr. 
Uhland, too, seemed, on looking at his step- 
daughter, to catch from her the infection 
of agitation. 

"Gott im Himmel!" he murmured to 
himself, eyeing the stranger wildly in his 
turn. "Gott im Himmel! Vat shall dis 
mean? 

"Are you sure," asked the gentleman, 
now addressing Eva, and speaking in a low, 
impressive tone, " are you sure that your 
father was lost? Or, rather, I mean, are 
you sure that he is dead ? " 

Eva's lips parted; but her reply, if she 
made one, was drowned by Mr. Uhland's 
voice. 

" TJm Gottes willen ! " screamed the latter, 
seizing his visitor roughly by the arm, 
" Speck you out, now, speck you out. Ve 
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vill not of keep wait of suspenses. Who der 
Ttnifol, goot sir, say quick, who der Teufel 
you bo )* " 

(Ilin l(»ngthened residence therein had not 
yt^t cumbUul the worthy German to speak 
p(*rf(U'tly the language of his adopted 
country.) 

" Pray calm yourself, my good fellow. 
Tlu^ro (»an be no occasion for any special 
inanifowtation of excitement on your part," 
rcjoiiuul tlio gentleman, withdrawing himself 
from his touch. "However, if you think 
yoti are now sufficiently prepared to hear 
it, I will tell you my name. My name is 
Konuioy Northbrooke." 

For a full minute the dead silence that 
foHowed this announcement remained un- 
broken. Then, trembling from head to foot, 
the poor provision dealer burst forth, " Oh> 
behute ! not de husband of my vife ? Ach, 
for de lofe of Gott, good sir, say it not! 
say it not I " 
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" But I must say it, since it is true," waS 
the quiet, supercilious reply. 

** Alec, I am your father — will you shake 
hands ? Stay, perhaps you may do it the 
more heartily if I inform you first that I am 
a rich man — a very rich man — ^worth nearly 
half a million of money." 

Young Northbrooke, it has already been 
remarked, was a youth of susceptible emo- 
tions. Pale with excitement, he grasped 
the extended hand and wrung it with as 
much heartiness as could be desired. " By 
Jove ! " he ejaculated. " By Jove ! half a 
million of money ! And you really are my 
father ? Eva ! Eva ! do you hear it ? " 

But Eva made no answer. White and 
speechless, she continued to gaze at that 
handsome, inscrutable face — a look of con- 
sternation rather than of joy on her own 
lineaments. This, then, was her father ! 
The father for whose memory she had always 
cherished so deep and tender a regard. He 
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was not dead I Actually not dead I Yet that 
fact, stupendous though it appeared, did not 
surprise or shock her more than did the 
difference between this father and the father 
of her imagination. 

" Oh, I cannot believe it — I cannot believe 
jt ! " she protested, drawing back from the 
embrace which Mr. Northbrooke now offered 
her. 

" But you must believe it, my dear," he 
said, gently. Listen, Evelyn. I am a wealthy 
man ; yet I offer to share my fortune with 
your brother and yourslf. Should I do that 
if I were not your father ? What possible 
interest could I have in claiming you for 
my children if you were not such in 
reality ? " 

" No, I should think the proof is plain 
enough, and pleasant enough, too ! " broke 
in Alec, with a gesture of delight. " But, 
by Jove, it is a queer thing — the queerest 
thing I ever heard of in my life! You 
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know, sir, we made quite sure that you were 
dead." 

"And you have been away seventeen 
years," said Eva, flushing now with indigna- 
tion ; " seventeen years without sending a 
single word to our mother or us ! You could 
never have loved us ! " 

" Ach ! mein Gott, mein Gott ! " moaned 
Mr. Uhland, " dis makes me a sore big blow ! 
Look you, high to-be-esteemed sir," he went 
on, sobbing loudly, " when what you speck 
is true, den my wife was not my wife at all ? " 

" Nonsense, my good man, don't trouble 
yourself about that. Your marriage with 
Mrs. Uhland was perfectly legal. If a woman 
hears nothing of or from her husband for 
seven years the law permits her to marry 
again. We need neither of us feel at all 
disturbed upon this account." Nevertheless, 
Mr. Northbrooke, whilst making these obser- 
vations, looked as though the subject were 
highly distasteful to him. 



6i 
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"So? Veil, it gifs me satisfaction dat 
you kom not before, anyvays. Ach, poor 
ting ! poor ting ! She was shocking fat- 
yes, true — but I lofed her dear ; and when 
you kom before, it breaks perhaps her heart. 
Herr Gott, yes, for dis I am right-glad- 
tankful." 

And I also," affirmed Mr. Northbrooke, 
am most emphatically thankful. It would, 
indeed, have been a terribly awkward busi- 
ness if I had turned up earlier. We may 
feel grateful to Providence, my good friend, 
for arranging matters so conveniently for us 
both. To tell the truth, however, I had 
been in Sandyford some time before Mrs. 
Uhland died, and really I don't know how 
I might have acted about acknowledging 
myself, had it not been for this — but never 
mind that. When I knew that she was 
dead, I thought it better not to trouble you 
with my disclosure until after the interment. 
And now, if you please, we will, for the 
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present, keep this affair as quiet as possible. 
In a day or two — to-morrow, if they can be 
ready— my children and 1 will go abroad for 
a time. When we have left Sandyford you 
can say what you like to your friends and 
neighbours about my return, and, no doubt, 
they will find in it subject matter for a nine 
days' wonder." 

" Well, der Teufel bless us ! but you do take 
it cool — tamnation ice-cool, I will say,' 
groaned the unhappy provision dealer, 
wiping away the tears which were coursing 
down his cheeks. " Poor ting, poor ting, I 
vas ver' fond of her — that let's itself be 
understood — and now you give me another 
blow, you take away my young peo- 
ples. Eva, my lofe, when you go I feel sad- 
lonesome inteet. No more nice musics — no 
more German specking — " and overcome by 
his painful imaginings, poor Mr. Uhland 
buried his face in his pocket handkerchief, 
and broke into sobs which resembled some- 
what the bleating of a sheep. 
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" But I do not wish to leave you," said 
Eva, laying her hand affectionately upon his 
shoulder. " You have been our true father. 
You, I know, could never have deserted 
your wife and children. I would rather 
stay with you ; much rather ! " 

In making this protestation, Eva spoke 
with unusual vehemence of accent ; perhaps 
because, even whilst uttering it, she was 
vaguely conscious that it was not altogether 
sincere. Involuntarily , as she glanced from 
the stout, clumsily-built ex-pork butcher, 
noisily weeping, towards the stately, self- 
contained gentleman who claimed to be her 
father, she felt that the contrast afforded her 
a curious thrill of satisfaction. Moreover, 
under the gaze of those dark, searching 
eyes — now fixed upon her with an expres- 
sion of interest and admiration — her own 
fell. She became aware that they were ex- 
ercising over her a powerful influence — an 
attraction against which it was in vain to 
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struggle. Nature, it seemed, was proving to 
her her kmship with this man almost against 
her will. 

" My dear, I am your father, and I hope 
you will try to Uke me," he said, drawing 
nearer, and speaking in an humble tone. 
" You feel, I can see, that my offence is one 
which ought not easily to be condoned, and 
I acknowledge that you have every right to 
feel so. But if you will only strive to for- 
give and forget my past neglect, I promise 
that I will do my very best in the future to 
atone for it." 

As he thus spoke, Mr. Northbrooke again 
offered his daughter the hand which she had 
not yet touched. Unable longer to resist, 
Eva took it, and also held up her face for 
the kiss which Mr. Northbrooke (attempt- 
ing no warmer embrace) pressed upon her 
brow. " And you will try, then, to forgive 
me, Evelyn, and to love me a little as your 
father ? " 
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" It will be my duty to do so," she an- 
swered quietly. " Yes, I will try/' 

" Try f Why, of course, you will love him, 
Eva. How can you help it?" exclaimed 
Alec. " / like you, sir, I know, amazingly, 
already. It's wonderful how I feel drawn 
to you. Do you know, I really believe that, 
if you hadn't told me, I should almost have 
guessed you were my father ? " 

" What ! even if I had come to you 
dressed m the rags of a beggar ? " demanded 
his father, with obvious sarcasm. " Well, 
Alec, I am glad that you, at all events, are 
satisfied with me." 

" Satisfied ! I should think I am satisfied,' 
returned his son, ignoring the satire in Mr. 
Northbrooke's tone, and thinking that if a 
father with half a million of money were not 
sufiicient to satisfy any young . fellow he 
would be very hard indeed to satisfy. " But 
won't you tell us now, father, where you 
have been all these years? My mother 
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always believed, and, indeed, it has been the 
general impression here in Sandyford^ that 
you were lost in a quicksand." 

" Ah, so I have understood. But that, as 
you perceive, was a mistake," replied Mr. 
Northbrooke. " Yes, perhaps, I had better 
give you a brief sketch of my history since 
the time of my mysterious disappearance, 
seventeen years ago. It will help to convince 
you more thoroughly of my identity. Before I 
begin, however, I shall make a bargain with 
you both, viz., that you are to be contented 
with the outline of my life which I shall 
now give you ; that neither at the present, 
nor at any future time, are you to ask me 
for a more detailed account. Let us mu- 
tually agree to consign the past to obhvion. 
It is my desire that we should all forget this 
long separation ; or, at any rate, that no 
further allusion should ever be made to it. 
From to-day we turn over to-gether, my 
children, a new page of existence. Promise 
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CIIAIT^ER VII. 

MR. ROMNEY NORTHBROOKE SKETCHES IIIS 

ADVENTURES. 

|IIiL I perhaps be in de vay, goot 
sir?" asked Mr. Uhland, doing 
violence to his curiosity from a sense of 
delicacy that could scarcely have been 
expected of him. " You will bedder like 
to speck your leetle story to the young 
people alone. So ? " 

"Not at all, my good friend. Pray 
resume your seat if you care to remain," 
replied Mr. Northbrooke, politely. " As I 
have said, I intend merely to give an out- 
line of my career in America, and you are 
welcome to hear it." 

VOL. I. I 
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" In America ! " echoed Alec, " Why, 
father, have you only been in America ? " 

" That is all, Alec. It would, of course, 
be much more satisfactory if I could tell 
you some romantic history about having 
been carried off by pirates, or lost in 
Central Africa, or kept in prison in China, 
or in some way or other prevented, against 
my will, from returning earlier to my 
family. But the case is not so. I have 
been in North America during the whole of 
these seventeen years. I was twenty-five 
when I left England. I am now forty-two ; 
and I have had it in my power to return — 
and not empty-handed, as you will see — 
almost any day for a considerable time 
past. Moreover, I have no excuse to offer 
for having kept your mother and yourselves 
in ignorance of my whereabouts ; none, at 
least, that you would account sufficient to 
justify me . in the slightest degree. On 
these scores I can only cry ' Mea culpa I ' 
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and reiterate my promises of amendment. 
I think, however, that I have a right to say 
something in exculpation of my conduct in 
deserting my wife in the first instance; 
although, in doing so, I shall be compelled 
to infringe the well-worn maxim, * De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum' You understand 
Latin, Alexander, I suppose ? " 

" No, sir, I don't," returned his son, 
airily. "I don't suppose it will matter 
much now ; but my education has not been 
firstrclass." 

" Dear me ! No, of course ; how could 
I expect it ? But that misfortune may be 
remedied yet. You can have a tutor, if 
you choose. A few years' hard study 
would bring you tolerably up to the mark. 
However, we can discuss that matter 
another time." 

Alec made a wry face. " A tutor," 
indeed ! " Hard study ! " This was scarcely 
in accord with the hazy, but delicious, 

I 2 
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anticipations which had been floating in his 
mind concerning his future life. All at 
once, by virtue of that half million, the young 
man had been caught up, as it were, into 
the seventh heaven of delight. By a 
miracle — it seemed nothing less — his dearest 
wishes, his highest aspirations, had found 
realisation. Wealth, greater than he had 
ever dreamed of, existed, it appeared, to 
minister to his happiness. The position of 
a gentleman was secured to him. A life of 
pleasure and idleness — the life that his soul 
had always coveted — stretched before him. 
Dazzled by the sudden bliss, he had been 
floating in a beatific cloudland. Mr. North- 
brooke's unpalatable suggestion, however, 
had served to clip the wings of his fancy, 
and bring him back to earth. For a 
minute or two Alec felt almost disposed to 
be angry. But a little reflection convinced 
him that his father would never persist in 
such an absurdity. A tutor at his age 
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The idea was preposterous. Besides, had 
he not said, " if you choose ? " The hypo- 
thetical particle was comforting. Eeassured, 
but somewhat sobered in his feelings. Alec 
lent his attention to what Mr. Northbrooke 
was now saying. 

"As I was about to observe, then, 
although we are enjoined not to speak evil 
of the dead, I think I have a right to defend 
myself so far as to say that it was my wife's 
own outrageous ill-conduct which, in the 
first place, prompted my desertion of her. 
As a matter-of-fact, our marriage had not, 
from the beginning, been a happy one. 
But until my fortune was swept away, 
through no fault of my own, we had con- 
trived to exist without quarrelling. When 
ruin came, however, my wife showed the 
cloven foot. She treated me with abomin- 
able cruelty and heartlessness ; she loaded 

me with selfish reproaches ; she but I 

beg your pardon, Evelyn, I am distressing 
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you ? I will say no more, then, about the 
provocation I received. Be that small or 
great, I resolved to leave your mother ; and 
to do it in such a way that she should be 
unable to discover what had become of me. 
Yet, believe me, I had not the least inten- 
tion of finally forsaking either her or my 
children. My notion was to get away 
secretly to America ; there to win a fortune, 
and to return with it. 

" Well," continued Mr. Northbrooke — 
who spoke with remarkable composure, 
and with an air of having prepared before- 
hand all he was saying — " well, with that 
excusatory preface, I may now commence 
my story. 

" I left Sandyford early in the morning, 
and on foot ; taking the tedious and solitary 
way to Liverpool along the seashore, in 
order that my departure from the town 
might escape notice. On reaching Liver- 
pool, I sold my gold repeater watch and a 
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handsome diamond ring, the only valuables 
which I had not been obliged to part with 
to satisfy my creditors. With the funds 
thus raised I took passage to New York, 
under an assumed name. The name I 
happened to choose was George Smith ; 
and I kept it all the while I was in America^ 
only resuming my own a few weeks ago, on 
my return to England. In New York I 
spent the first five years of my voluntary 
exile; and five very miserable years they 
proved. All, however, that I need say con- 
cerning them is that I tried, during their 
course, many and various ways of earning a 
Uvehhood, but that, as capricious Fortune 
would have it, I succeeded in nothing I 
undertook. At the end of the five years 
the wealth which I had so sanguinely 
expected to acquire was represented by £95 
of careful savings. 

" It was at this time that the first rumour 
reached me of the great gold discovery in 
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California. My hopes of becoming a rich 
man, now almost extinct, suddenly revived. 
I threw up my wretched employment, and 
started at once for the diggings. My second 
five years were spent at the goldfields. 
They were years full of feverish excitement 
and prosperity, and they passed quickly. 
Out of the hundreds of thousands of greedy 
adventurers who by the end of the year 
1848 were at work on every creek and 
stream for 150 miles west of the Sierra 
Nevada I venture to assert there could have 
been found few more lucky men than my- 
self. My first * claim ' was in the Sacramento 
Valley, near Sutter's Mill ; but I was after- 
wards at Bedding's Diggings, at Chuckle- 
head, Plug Ugly Gulch, Loafer's Hill, 
French Gulch, and other mining districts. 
And everywhere it was the same thing. 
My success was invariable. At length, 
satisfied with the fortune I had made — (a 
mere bagatelle, by the way, to that I now 
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possess) — ^I resolved to return home. How 
that intention was frustrated you shall hear. 
My own folly, I am sorry to say, was in a 
great measure to blame for it. 

"I had a week to wait at San Francisco 
before the vessel started in which I was to 
sail for England. One evening, in order to 
kill time, I entered a gambling saloon in 
that town, known as the El Dorado. A 
fine ' El Dorado ' it proved to me ! I staked 
a dollar, and won five. I repeated my play, 
and for a considerable time continued to 
win. Then fortune turned. I lost not only 
all that I had gained, but every penny of 
my loose cash besides. The spirit of 
gambling, however, had now taken full 
possession of me; and, for the moment, I 
felt quite reckless. I drew forth from their 
secret hiding place a large roll of bank- 
notes, and selected one from amongst them. 
I had converted all my gold dust and 
nuggets into paper money, which I carried 
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about with me for safety. I also carried a 
pair of loaded pistols — a necessary pre- 
caution, for California was overrun by wild 
and lawless vagabonds from all quarters of 
the globe, attracted thither by the gold 
discovery, and robbery and murder were 
matters of daily occurrence. To exhibit 
my wealth was, I was well aware, a danger- 
ous act. But we were in a quiet corner of 
the room, and the two fellows I was playing 
with seemed gentlemanly men. Never- 
theless, I noticed their eyes gUstening 
covetously at sight of my roll. That cir- 
cumstance, however, made only a passing 
impression on my mind, and I soon forgot 
it altogether in the excitement I was 
experiencing ; for now, once more, the tide 
had turned, and I won constantly. When, 
at length, I rose from the table, I was the 
richer by 3,000 dollars. 

" But here let me interrupt myself for a 
moment. I do not wish, my children, that 
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you should think worse of me than need 
be. Let me tell you, therefore, that this 
was the first time in my life that I had 
ever indulged in this degrading vice. It 
was, also, the last, as you will, perhaps, 
not be astonished to learn when you hear 
the sequel of the afiair^ 

" My two companions appeared to take 
their losses very complacently. They bade 
me a corteous good evening when I rose to 
leave the gaming-house. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had I reached the door before they 
followed me, and suggested, as though by 
an after-thought, that I ought to treat 
them to a bottle of wine out of my gains. 
Now, to drinking I was just as unac- 
customed as to gambhng. But, after 
taking the fellow's money, I could hardly 
refuse their request. Accordingly we 
adjourned to an hotel, or rather a tavern, 
which stood almost directly opposite the 
El Dorado. I ordered champagne, and 
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likewise port. For the latter wine one of 
the men had asked. But, when it came, he 
carried the decanter to the light, examined 
it for a second or two, and then declared 
that he did'nt think it was first-rate, and 
that, if I had no objection, he would 
change his mind, and take spirits instead. 
The other man followed suit ; and, though 
annoyed by their free and easy manners, I, 
of course, gave the requisite order. Never 
taking spirits myself, as I had hap- 
pened to mention, I helped myself to a 
glass of the port, whilst my companions 
were drinking their brandy. No sooner, 
however, had I swallowed it than from the 
very peculiar effects I felt convinced that 
the wine had either been poisoned or heavily 
drugged. My first impulse was to draw forth 
my pistols. But a moments' reflections 
brought prudence to the rescue. A heavy 
drowsiness was alreedy creeping over me ; 
but I thought that if I could only get into 
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the air I might conquer it. Making no 
allusion, therefore, to my suspicions, I offered 
an apology of some sort, and quitted the 
room. To my surprise, they allowed me to 
do so without any attempt to detain me. I 
managed to crawl out into the street. I 
remember noticing distinctly the numerous 
windows of the El Dorado, each blazing 
with light, one moment; the next, they 
seemed to blend confusedly together, and 
to withdraw into the dim distance, until I 
could see nothing but a little twinkling 
star. I tried to move on, but my feet were 
rooted to the ground like lead. Then I felt 
my arm seized upon either side, was con- 
scious of a feeble effort to free myself — and 
knew no more ! 

" When I recovered consciousness it was 
broad daylight. I was out of doors ; lying, 
as I afterwards discovered, under the 
shelter of a deserted stonemason's shed in 
the outskirts of the town. My head was 
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bruised and aching ; and, as I need scarcely 
say, my rolls of bank notes^—for I had two 
of them — ^were gone. The thieves hady 
however, considerately left me a couple of 
dollars in my pocket ! " 

" Gott bless us ! Ach, de villan rogues ! 
De goot-for-noting Teufel scamps ! " ex- 
claimed the worthy German, as Mr. Eomney 
Northbrooke now came to a pause in his 
narration ; " I hop', goot sir, dat ven you 
vill haf find 'em you cut both one de odder 
de treats ? " 

" Indeed, I should have been most happy 
to have done so, you may be sure, my good 
man ; or, at all events, I should have re- 
joiced to have brought the scoundrels to 
punishment. But, unfortunately I never 
saw either of them again, although for two 
months I sought them in every place, 
likely or unUkely. As for the police, they 
were not of the shghtest use ; though, as a 
matter-of-course, I put the affair in their 
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hands. Justice was then, and still is, in a 
very feeble state of organisation in San 
Francisco.'*^ 

" And how much did the stolen money 
amount to, father ? " demanded Alec. 

" To nearly ten thousand pounds ! " re- 
turned Mr. Northbrooke. "And it was 
the fruit, I assure you, of five years' very 
hard labour. To take the matter philo- 
sophically was somewhat difficult. How- 
ever, there was no help for it. Beggary 
and starvation again stared me in the 
face ; and, of course, as you see, Evelyn, I 
I was now unable to return to the bosom 
of my family." 

The last remark was made in a tone 
which sounded at once sneering and flip- 
pant. Eva regarded her newly-found father 
with indignant and reproachful eyes. The 
inability to return to his family had not, it 
appeared to her, proved the most distress- 
ing part of his misadventure " 
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" But if you could not return, you might, 
at least, have written ; might you not ? '* 
she inquired, a little caustically. 

" Well, yes ; I suppose I But no 1 

You forget, my dear, that after a lapse of 
ten years I could not feel sure that your 
mother was still living in Sandyford. Be- 
sides, having put off writing so long, it had 
now become an exceedingly difficult thing 
to write at all. Moreover, I had vowed to 
myself that I would neither write nor return 
until I could bring my sheaves with me. 
But, forgive me ! I am making excuses ; 
though, as I have already acknowledged, my 
conduct is inexcusable. Now, shall I finish 
my story? I see. Alec, that you are 
curious to know how I gathered my sheaves 
at last — and so plentifully, too ! " 

Alec signified candidly that the question 
was one wherein he did, in truth, take a 
a very special interest; and Mr. North- 
brooke was on the point of resuming his 
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narrative when a diversion was occasioned 
by the appearance of Sarah Jane, the 
small maid. • She brought the information 
that Mr. Pratt had called; that he had 
entered through the shop, and had been 
shown into the "best parlour." At his 
sister's request, and at considerable cost to 
his own patience, Alec hastened away to 
get rid of the curate, muttering remarks 
which were by no means flattering either 
as to that gentleman's person or to his 
untimely visit. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

AND BRINGS THEM TO A SATISFACTORY 

CONCLUSION. 

jHEBE remain still, as you may 
easily calculate, about seven years 
of my absence to account for," pursued 
Mr. Northbrooke, when his son had re- 
turned and again taken his seat. "The 
first of those years (substr acting the two 
months which I spent in hunting for the 
rascals who had robbed me, and in a state 
almost of starvation) was passed in working 
as a common labourer on a vegetable farm 
about six miles from San Francisco. 
During the rest of the time — that is, 
until some eight or nine months ago — 
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I have been following the business, 
or shall we call it the profession, of 
a sharebroker in San Francisco. The 
way in which I came to enter upon that 
profession was rather a sudden and sin- 
gular one. It had been my intention 
from the time of my loss to return to the 

* Placer Diggins,' so soon as I could earn 
money enough for the purchase of a 

* claim/ Now, at the farm I could very 
soon have done that, for wages, owing to 
the scarcity of labour, were very high. But 
I had lingered on there for two reasons. 
First, because my health, which had been a 
good deal impaired by my former hard 
labour, and by the sufferings I had endured 
through disappointment, rage, and starva- 
tion, was gradually recovering by means of 
the quieter life ; and, again, because all the 
while I was at the farm I had for com* 
panion and fellow-labourer a man of educa- 
tion and intelligence, to whom I had taken 
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a great liking. At length, however, both 
he and I determined to set out for the 
gold-fields. But to make the journey 
there was rather a risky thing, on account 
of the highway robbers or ^ road agents/ 
as they were called, who infested the whole 
country from San Francisco up to the new 
Carson City. So, finding that a party of 
tolerably honest-looking fellows were to 
start for Placerville in a couple of days, we 
waited to travel with them. 

" It was during those two days at San 
Francisco that I fell in with my future 
partner in the broking business. He was a 
Yankee, a man of very little education, but 
of remarkable ability. The business was 
already estabUshed ; but the proposition 
that I should join him in it emanated from 
himself. He had, he told me, been for 
some time on the look-out for a man of 
striking and gentlemanly appearance, such 
as he considered mine. He required no 
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capital from me ; only a capacity for keep- 
ing accounts, which I poi?sessed ; and he 
guaranteed that in case I joined him I 
should in a few years realise an ample 
fortune. 

" Well, to cut the matter short — for I 
cannot enter into any explanation as to 
what our business exactly consisted in — I 
consented to become the partner of Mr.. 
Jedidiah Crane, and I found that he had 
not deceived me in regard to its lucrative- 
ness. 

" In a short time I was a rich man. The 
chief bulk, however, of my immense for- 
tune was made within one year, and through 
the great Washoe silver mine excitement. 

" The discovery of the famous Comstock 
lode led to the wild idea that each moun- 
tain in the Washoe range was one solid 
mass of silver ore, and that every valley 
that lay between was paved with the same 
precious metal. San Francisco went clean 
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mad over the delusion. Twenty thousand 
men went to live on the summit of Mount 
Davidson. All trade was suspended — store- 
keepers, hotel-managers, even editors and 
parsons, rushed off to the mines. The mad- 
dest and fiercest speculation in shares ensued. 
The entire district was ' prospected ; 'thou- 
sands of * claims ' were registered ; and 
thousands upon thousands of pounds found 
their way into the pockets of myself and 
my partner. At length, however, the bubble 
burst. The existence of some fine lodes of 
silver was a fact, but the matter had been 
ridiculously exaggerated. 

" The vast majority of the claims which 
had been sold proved utterly valueless ; and 
when the reaction set in our premises were 
besieged by disappointed and wrathful pur- 
chasers, who declared that we had purposely 
deceived them, and who vowed not only to 
have back their money but to take our lives 
also. 
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" As a matter-of-fact, my unlortunate 
partner was both robbed and murdered. 
An infuriated mob broke into his house, 
carried off everything it contained, including 
his hidden store of money (for he had trusted 
it to no San Francisco bank) and left him 
hanging on his own threshold. For myself, 
1 escaped a violent death by hiding for a 
week in a coal-cellar. Eobbery I should 
have escaped in any case ; for I must now 
tell you that I had regularly transmitted, 
since joining Mr. Crane, every penny that I 
could save, after a bare living, to England. 
This was safely lodged with Messrs. Simcox 
and Co., of London, who had been my 
father's bankers. Moreover, to these gentle- 
men, under a pledge of secrecy, I had made 
known my identity. The money I had sent 
to them always in my right name. For 
nearly six years, therefore, three people — 
John and James Simcox and Thomas Lee, 
their principal manager — have been aware 
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of the fact that Komney Northbrooke was 
not dead. And through inquiries made by 
them at my request, Evelyn, / have known 
for almost the same length of time, that 
my wife and children were all alive, and 
that they were still in Sandyford. My in- 
difference, or, at any rate, my ignorance 
concerning you has not, therefore, you per- 
ceive, been quite so absolute as you may have 
fancied. A few words will now complete 
my story. As soon as I could venture to 
leave my hiding place, I betook myself up 
country once more to the gold-diggings. I 
had two motives in this. One was that — 
it being about the last thing that I should 
be suspected of doing — no one would be 
likely to seek me there. The other, that 
before I returned to England I was anxious 
to see again the friend who had been with 
me at the farm, and of whom I had last 
heard as being at a place called Scot's Bar. 
Well, I found him there, and I stayed a 
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month at Scot's Bar, during which time, 
with my usual good fortune, I came across 
two monstrous gold nuggets. These I 
offered to give to my friend — whose luck 
had been miserably poor — on condition of 
his returning with me to San Francisco for 
company and safety. On account of the 
nuggets we travelled as far out of the 
beaten track as possible ; but, poor fellow, 
they never came into, his possession ! for 
I buried him on the road with my own 
hands ! He was bitten, during our second 
day's journey, by a rattlesnake, as we were 
taking a noon-day siesta, and he died in a 
few hours ! Before I reached San Francisco 
again all danger to my life was over. In 
fact, I was almost forgotten. The firm of 
Crane and Smith had already become a 
thing of the far past. life at San Francisco 
is lived so fast that no one has time to refer 
back to events which have happened a 
couple of months ago. All impressions are 
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evanescent. All passions — even that of re- 
venge — though they may burn up fiercely, 
die out quickly* The only thing worthy of 
any serious or lasting consideration in Cali- 
fornia is gold-getting. 

" Without difficulty or opposition, then, I 
got on board a vessel about to sail to Eng- 
land. I reached London in safety ; stayed 
there a little while for the purpose of 
arranging business matters, and rigging 
myself out in respectable attire (for I had 
been obliged to leave all my clothes behind 
me in San Francisco), then came down here. 
Now, my children, I have finished." 

'' And, by Jove, sir, it has been quite a 
romantic story," exclaimed Alec. "What 
a series of adventures you have had ! " 

" Yes, the experience of my seventeen 
years' absence can scarcely be said to 
have been altogether uneventful, I think," 
returned his father. " But, I beg your 
pardon, Evelyn, you were about to speak?" 
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Eva coloured with evident embarrass- 
ment. " Yes," she answered, " I should 
like to ask something, if you will excuse 
me. I — please forgive me, but I am afraid 
that the business in which you made all that 
money could not have been a right — ^I mean 
an honest one. Oh, father, did you really 
deceive those poor people purposely about 
the mines, as they accused you of doing ? " 

" No, Evelyn, I did not," returned Mr, 
Korthbrooke with emphatic accent. " The 
question is one which does not at all sur- 
prise me ; but I am glad to be able to assure 
you with truth that in reference to that 
business I, personally, am entirely guiltless 
of dishonour. This fact, no doubt, may 
appear difficult to reconcile with the cir- 
cumstances I have described ; nevertheless, 
I tell you, on the word of a gentleman y 
that what I assert is absolutely true." 

Whilst making this asseveration Mr. 
Northbrooke certainly looked as though he 
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were speaking the truth. Believing him 
implicitly, his daughter's face brightened 
with relief. 

*' Oh, I am so thankful ! " she exclaimed, 
"And I am glad, too, father, to find that 
you at least took the trouble to inquire 
after us, as you say, some few years ago. 
To me, however, it is utterly incomprehen- 
sible how — But I will not reproach you. 
It would be useless to do so." 

** What ^ takes me to the door,' sir, as 
the common people say about here," put in 
Alec, " is that after a life like yours, hard 
manual labour, and that kind of thing, for 
so many years, you should look like you do. 
Upon my word, if you had been living at 
Court all this while, instead of in an un- 
civilised back slum like California, you 
couldn't have more the air and manner of a 
high-bred gentleman ! " 

" Much obUged for the compliment, I'm 
sure," rejoined Mr. Northbrooke, regarding 
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his son with a peculiar and not altogether 
pleasant smile. "But just observe my 
hands, Alec ; those scarcely look like the 
hands of a courtier, do they ? " he asked, 
extending the members referred to, which, 
though, scrupulously clean, were hardened 
and embrowned by toil. " Still, I must say 
that I have never allowed myself to forget 
that I was a gentleman. Even in CaUfornia 
it is possible to choose one's associates, or 
at all events, to hold aloof from the vicious 
and vulgar herd. Besides, I had books. I 
used to carry them about with me every- 
where. At the diggings they were about 
the only portable property safe not to be 
stolen. I have often, I assure you, burned 
the midnight oil in trying to keep up my 
knowledge of science, philosophy, and the 
classics. And by this means I have, I 
hope, prevented myself from becoming 
wholly degraded by the sordid pursuit of 
wealth." 
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*' Good heavens ! Well, how you could 
have borne such a life, sir, I can't conceive." 
observed Alec. " Hard work by day, and 
study by night! We ought to feel very 
proud to have such a father, and I'm sure I 
do. But, do you know, sir, from what poor 
mother used to tell us about you, I should 
have thought that you were not at all given 
to studious habits — that, in fact, it was 
quite the other way — that you were a vast 
deal fonder of pleasure than of books." 

'^ Indeed ! Would you ? " replied Mr. 
Northbrooke, in a dry, sarcastic tone, yet 
looking, at the same time, both confused 
and annoyed by his son's remark. " Well, 
sir, however, it might have been before I 
left England, I became fond of study after- 
wards. But now, please to remember that 
I do Hot wish any further reference to be 
made of my past life. I have given you^ 
once for all, what I consider a sufficiently 
full account of it. I am here now to share 
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with you the fruit of my labours, and to 
endeavour to make amends for my long 
neglect. Let us, as I begged you before, 
try mutually to forget that we have ever 
been separated. I give you my promise 
that I will seek henceforth to act towards 
you the part of a good father. The task, 
I feel sure," he added, looking at Evelyn, 
" will not prove a difficult one." 

" No, I can well tink not,'^ groaned Mr. 
Uhland, suddenly relapsing into tears ; " Eva, 
you vill find, sp quick as you vill know her, 
goot sir, is de ver' best of all sweet-goot- 
girls. Also Alec, der, he is a nice boy — 
only just a leetle goot-for-noting-idle. It 
makes me sad dat you vill lose dem to me, 
so well as der poor modder. But it can, no 
doubt, be de vill of Gott." 

" Just so, my worthy friend, that is the 
best way of viewing the matter," rejoined 
Mr. Northbrooke, rising as he spoke. " And 
now I shall take my leave for the present. 
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I, of course, have been prepared in a 
measure for this meeting, my dear children. 
But you, I can see, and, indeed, as is most 
natural, are much agitated by it. You will 
recover from your excitement better in my 
absence. So, for a little while, we will part. 
I am staying at the Victoria Hotel. You 
know it ? Very well, I dine at seven, and 
you must both dine with me. But do not 
wait until that hour ; come as early as you 
choose in the afternoon. After dinner we 
will consult together over maps and railway 
guides, and draw up a plan of a long tour 
abroad. We will go to Switzerland and 
Italy, and wherever else you like in Europe. 
To travel will be the best mode of educa- 
ting you, if such education be required, for 
your future position ; and on our return 
we will look out for a suitable estate." 

" Oh, father, how jolly ! " cried Alec, 
seizing both his father's hands, and wring- 
ing them with grateful enthusiasm. " How 
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delightfully jolly ! How tremendously 

jolly ! " 

" Then you will be ready, I hope, to set 
out at once," continued Mr. Northbrooke, 
quietly releasing his hands from his son's 
hold. "We have nothing to wait for. 
Our relations have ignored your existence 
heretofore, as you tell me, and as I expected 
would be the case. I am glad of it ; and 
now we will ignore them. Don't trouble 
yourself about dress, Evelyn. In Paris you 
can provide yourself with befitting attire, 
and likewise engage a maid. But we will 
make all arrangements when we meet again. 
Adieu, then, for the present." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

was not until rather late in the after- 
noon of this same day that Eva North- 
brooke enjoyed the satisfaction of finding 
herself at length alone, and free, as she had 
been longing to be, to think quietly over 
the strange and startling events of the 
morning. Ever since Mr. Northbrooke's 
departure from the house Alec had been in 
a state of elation almost painful to witness. 
Unable to rest in one place or position for 
more than two seconds at a time, he had 
refused to taste food at his usual dinner 
hour, and had continued to talk incessantly, 
and in glowing terms of admiration, of his 
newly-found parent, and of the magnificent 
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prospects which his resurrection, as it were, 
from the dead, had so unexpectedly opened 
up to Eva and himself. Eventually, how- 
ever, becoming impatient of his sister's very 
unresponsive companionship, he had de- 
clared that he must go out of doors and 
" walk off his excitement." " Talk " it off, 
Eva thought would have been the more 
correct definition of his intention. Yet, 
though she shrank from having the whole 
circumstances of her father's return pub- 
lished abroad among their acquaintance, she 
had made no effort to detain him. For to 
be relieved of her brother's presence would, 
for once, she had felt, be an intense relief. 

Mr. Uhland, for his part, had given the 
young people but little of his society. Di- 
rectly after Mr. Northbrooke had left the 
house he had been summoned to the shop, 
and almost immediately on conclusion of 
the early dinner he had betaken himself to 
his bakehouse. A quantity of flour had 
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been put " to sponge" in the morning, and 
bread-baking could no longer be deferred. 
Moreover, this was the usual day for the 
manufacture of currant-loaves and pork- 
pies; and in attention to these duties Eva 
knew, from experience, that the worthy 
provision dealer would be engaged for 
several hours. 

Feeling tolerably secure, therefore, from 
interruption, she retired, so soon as Alec 
had gone out, to the " best parlour," and, * 
drawing a low chair in front of the fire, 
which had now been lighted there, she set 
herself to try and reahse, as well as she 
could, the position of affairs. Hitherto, 
Evelyn Northbrooke's Ufe had been a very 
sombre, uneventful one. Until the time of 
her mother's death, she had, it is true, 
known no great sorrow ; but neither, on 
the other hand, had she ever experienced 
any great joy. Her worst trouble had 
arisen from the utter lack of any truly 
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congenial companionship, and from a vague 
sense of dissatisfaction with her surround- 
ings, against which, howbeit, she had done 
her best to struggle. Her chief happiness 
had been derived from the cultivation of 
her superb voice and from the indulgence 
of her love for study. 

With the assistance, so far as pronuncia- 
tion was concerned, of her mother and step- 
father respectively, she had taught herself 
French and German, and by the aid of 
books, lent to her by the Eector of St. 
Martin's (with whom she had long been a 
special favourite), she had made consider- 
able acquaintance with general literature. 
In her most sanguine moments, however, 
she had rarely allowed her hopes and am- 
bition for the future to point higher than to 
the not very enviable position of a superior 
governess. 

But now, suddenly and unexpectedly, the 
whole complexion of her existence, present 
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and to come, had been changed! In one 
short hour what a revolution had been 
effected in her destiny ! The dull, grey 
horizon of her life had become tinged with 
roseate hues. The heavy atmosphere she 
had been accustomed to breathe had grown 
all at once light and rarefied, filled with the 
golden sunshine of romance and prosperity. 
To inhale it intoxicated and bewildered. 
Nevertheless, in the brilliancy which sur- 
rounded her, Evelyn felt that there was 
something sinister. In a great measure 
Alec's enthusiasm had affected her. She 
had been carried away by his rapturous 
picturing of the glories and delights of their 
future estate as the heirs of so much wealth, 
until the mere fact of the wealth, and the 
advantages it could procure, had assumed in 
her mind almost as undue proportions as in 
his own. Still, underlying all her pleasur- 
able excitement on this score, she was con- 
scious of a sense of inquietude and per- 
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plexity — of a feeling even of apprehen- 
sion. It was in order, chiefly, that she 
might confront the cause of this uneasiness, 
and try to analyse and comprehend it, that 
she had been longing to find herself alone 
and able to reflect uninterruptedly. Yetj 
instead of carrying out this purpose, the 
first use which she now made of her solitude 
was to fix her attention on the one point, 
which, in this sudden reversal of her pros- 
pects, appeared to her eyes the brightest 
and most enchanting. 

To travel in foreign countries had long 
been Eva's beau ideal of happiness. Many 
years ago, on the first occasion of her 
having been invited to spend an evening 
at the Eectory, she had been permitted to 
amuse herself with looking through a port- 
folio of engravings of views from Italy, 
Switzerland, and the Tyrol ; and often 
since she had, at her own request, enjoyed 
the treat anew. It was these engravings, 
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together with comments and descriptions 
added by Mrs. Grey, the rector's wife, which 
had first fired her young imagination upon 
the subject of travelling. Though gifted 
with strong common sense, Eva was only 
seventeen, and, not being either a prig or a 
prodigy, she was prone, like all natural 
young people, to indulge in occasional 
castle - building and day-dreaming. That 
she should ever really come to be rich she 
had never, of course, for one instant be- 
lieved, but she had often fancied how 
delightful it would be if, by some unex- 
pected contingency, this were to happen to 
her. Again and again she had pictured to 
herself how charming would be the ex- 
perience if, all of a sudden, she could ex- 
change comparative poverty, with its dis- 
agreeable and sordid accessories, for the 
elegances and refinements of affluence. She 
had imagined how great would be the satis- 
faction of finding herself no longer com- 
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pelled to trudge through the streets in all 
weathers to and from the scene of her 
monotonous and wearisome employment of 
teaching poor school children. Above all, 
in these innocent, though, no doubt, foolish 

day dreams, she had represented to herself 
the delight of being able to gratify the desire 
she felt for travelling ; the joy of being 
privileged to see with her own eyes the 
places and the scenes depicted in those 
favourite engravings. 

And now, as it appeared, her wildest and 
most extravagant fancies were to find reaU- 
sation ! Her dreamland was to become 
actuality ! Her most magnificent castle in 
the air, as though touched by a magician's 
wand, had suddenly descended to the solid 
earth and been transformed into a gen- 
nine and stable structure. This very 
evening she was to assist in drawing up the 
plan for a lengthened tour abroad, and the 
day after to-morrow she was to start upon 
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it ! In a short time she, Eva Northbrooke, 
might find herself standing beneath the 
mighty dome of St. Peter's, in Eome, or 
floating in a gondola along the silent water 
streets of mysterious Venice, or visiting the 
art galleries of Florence, or sailing in the 
beautiful bay of Naples, or traversmg the 
Swiss glaciers. She would know now what 
blue skies meant, and sweet balmy air, and 
soft rippling lakes, avalanches and snow 
mountains, scenery of overwhelming gran- 
deur and exquisite loveliness. She would 
see curious foreign houses and picturesque 
ch&lets and marvelous churches, and won- 
ders of many other descriptions. 

As she thought of these things Eva's 
pulses quickened with delight, the colour 
deepened in her cheeks, and her beautiful 
face glowed with pleasure and animation. 

Presently, however, in the very midst of 
these joyous anticipations, a rude shock 
changed the current of her thoughts and 
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feelings. Chancing, half unconsciously, to 
glance in that direction, her eyes fell upon 
a large wicker-work basket, which had 
belonged to her mother, and which had 
been left standing unnoticed in a corner 
of the room. The lid was but partially 
closed, and from beneath it there protruded 
a half-knitted worsted stocking with the 
needles still attached. This, as Eva knew, 
was the last work upon which poor Mrs. 
Uhland had been engaged. She had had 
it her hand on the very evening of 
in her death, just before the arrival of her 
guests. The touching memento affected her 
deeply, and with a quick revulsion of feel- 
ing Eva burst into tears. Until this morn- 
ing grief for her mother's loss had been the 
, absorbing and ever-present sentiment of her 
mind. Her sorrow, though, perhaps, not of 
excessive poignancy, had been real and 
sincere. It had weighed upon her spirits, 
robbed her of sleep, and paled her cheek. 
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The magnitude, however, of the surprise, 
and the inevitable agitation which had 
attended the revelation of her father's exist- 
ence and circumstances, had, for the time 
being, swallowed up all other emotions. It 
had driven even the memory of her mother 
from her head. And yet the poor woman 
had been dead only five days ! Eeproaching 
herself as the most unnatural of daughters, 
on account of this temporary forgetfulness, 
Eva continued for some time to shed tears 
of penitence and reawakened distress. As 
she wept, too, it occurred to her that this 
sudden check given to her pleasing antici- 
pations had in it something ominous. The 
half-formed fears and fore-bodings which 
had before tormented her rushed back in 
full force and took more definite shape. 

This brightness, might it not prove no 
brightness at all, but only a snare, a delu- 
sion, the deceitful glittering of an ignis 
fatuus ? To be rich might be highly agree- 
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able, to travel glorious ; but might not all 
the satisfaction arising from these sources 
be counterbalanced, perhaps, outweighed? 
What kind of a man was this father of hers? 
Upon this question how much depended? 
And how anxious and doubtful did she feel 
concerning it ! Whilst in his presence 
Eva's feelings towards him had been of a 
very composite character. He had repulsed 
and he had attracted her. She had 
had admired and she had distrusted him. 
She had liked him one moment and she had 
feared him the next. When his gaze had 
rested upon herself, with a look of search- 
ing yet kindly interest she had felt strangely 
drawn to him. When, on the other hand, 
he had addressed her brother or her 
stepfather, with a scarcely-concealed sneer 
on his face, and a sarcastic tone in his 
voice, she had almost disliked him. And 
now that he had gone, and that the spell 
which his singularly beautiful eyes appeared 
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to have exercised over her, was removed, 
the unfavourable elements in her impression 
remained, whilst the more happy ones 
vanished. 

Thinking of Mr. Northbrooke now she 
actually shuddered, feeling herself inspired 
towards him with a vague kind of affright 
and repugnance, for which she could not 
reasonably account, and whereof she was 
shocked to j&nd herself guilty. Kesolving, 
therefore, to conquer this sinful prejudice, 
as she considered it, Evelyn tried to realise 
the fact that this man was her father, and 
to call up in his regard the sentiments 
proper to a dutiful child. 

But not proving very successful in thi s 
effort, she strove next to j&x her hopes on 
the result of a second interview. When 
she saw her father again, she told herself, all 
this painful mistrust of him would be dis- 
pelled. It arose in a great measure, if not 
entirely (so she endeavoured to persuade 
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herself), from the state of strong excitement 
into which she had been thrown, and which 
no doubt, rendered her incapable of dispas- 
sionate judgment and prone to fall a victim 
to idle chimeras of the imagination. 
Alec, it was plain, was as far as possible 
from sharing in her adverse pre-possession 
against their common parent, . and when she 
met him once more her own feelings would, 
doubtless, become more natural and proper. 
Eeassured by these reflections, and 
anxious to verify the hopeful conclusion she 
had arrived at, Eva began to grow impatient 
for her brother's return, in order that they 
might repair at once to the hotel, where by 
this time Mr. Northbrooke would probably 
be expecting them. 



CHAPTEE X. 

MIRABILE DICTU. 

rone of his works a celebrated writer 
^„^ observes : — " In destiny, when the un- 
expected begins, be prepared for this : Blow 
upon blow. The fierce door once opened, 
surprises throw themselves in. The breach 
made in your wall, the pell-mell of events is 
engulfed there. The extraordinary comes 
not for a single time." These sentences 
embody a very popular superstition, as is 
shown by the numerous proverbs which 
exist to a like effect both in our own and 
other languages. And, indeed, on the part 
of many of us, personal observation, if not 
actual experience, goes to confirm the fact 
that occurrences of a startling and unprece- 
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dented character are not unfrequently 
succeeded by others of a similar nature. 
Catastrophe crowds upon the heel of catas- 
trophe. Success follows success. Astonish- 
ment crowns astonishment. 

In the case of the young Northbrookes, 
at all events, Fate appeared intent upon 
emptying, all at once, a reperatory of sur- 
prisals. The shock of their mother's death 
had been brought up sharply by that of their 
father's return ; and now a further bewilder- 
ment was preparing for them, before they 
had been allowed breathing space to recover 
from the last. 

The time of the year, it has already been 
mentioned was October ; and the early twi- 
light was just beginning to fall when Alec 
returned home. His " walk," as his sister 
had suspected it would do, had resolved 
itself into a series of calls and repetitions of 
his strange news to a not very select circle 
of acquaintances. Exhausted thereby, 
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physically, as well as mentally, his 
spirits had now become much subdued; 
and telling Eva that he must rest a 
few moments before accompanying her 
to the Victoria Hotel, he threw him- 
self upon a couch in the room where 
he had joined her. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had he done so, when, for the 
second time to-day, a knock was heard 
upon the seldom-used side door. A 
moment later, and Sarah Jane entered, 
open-mouthed with astonishment, and 
holding a card in the corner of her 
apron. This she presented to Alec, 
with the announcement that "him as 
gave it" her was a stranger; and that 
" he'd another gentleman with him," 
and that " they'd axed for him par- 
ticular." 

Springing to his feet with his favourite 
ejaculation, " By Jove ! " the young man 
took the card, and turning it to the light 
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read aloud, " Mr. Cheetham, solicitor, 26, 
Prince's-street, Narrowtown." 

"Narrowtown? Narrowtown?" he re- 
peated musingly. " Why, yes, of course ! 
Eva, that is the nearest town to Brooke 
Hall ! What in the world can they want ? 
Show the gentlemen in at once, stupid," he 
added, with the irritability of overwrought 
nerves. And hastening ,to obey, the little 
maid forthwith ushered in a spare man, of 
middle age, with iron-grey hair and 
whiskers, and a shrewd agreeable face. 

" Mr. and Miss Northbrooke, I believe ? " 
he remarked, advancing a few paces, and 
making a low bow to each. 

" Yes, sir ; that is our name," replied Alec, 
drawing forward a chair with trembling 
hands. "Be seated, if you please. And 
you sir, also," he added glancing interroga- 
tively at a fair-haired young man who had 
entered behind the other. 

"My clerk; Mr. Carr," said the elder 

M 2 
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visitor, making the introduction with an 
apologetic air. " Sit down, Carr." 

Mr. Carr did as he was requested, choos- 
ing a seat in the background, and placing 
his hat and a smaU bag he carried beneath 
the table. 

The previous speaker then cleared his 
throat, and turning to Alec with another 
profound bow, observed, " My name, sir, as 
you would see from the card I took the 
Uberty of sending you in, is Cheetham. 
Before I mention my business, will you 
allow me to ask whether you are, as I 
suppose, Mr. Alexander Northbrooke, son 
of Mr. Romney Northbrooke, who disap- 
peared from Sandyford in a mysterious 
manner, on the 17th May, in the year 1842; 
and who, having never since been heard of 
is very naturally presumed to be dead ? " 

Alec nodded affirmatively, and was about 
to add some information respecting his 
father's reappearance. But surprise and 
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curiosity had robbed him of his usual readi- 
ness of speech, and before he could utter a 
word the solicitor resumed. 

"Your grandfather, then, was the Kev. 
Alexander Northbrooke, Eector of Briers- 
clough ; second son of Sir Sydney North- 
brooke, and brother to Sir Clement, tenth 
Baronet Northbrooke, of Brooke Hall, in the 
county of Derby ? " 

" Quite right. Yes ? Well, sir ? " stam- 
mered Alec. 

" Sir Clement," pursued Mr. Cheetham, 
once more bending his head deferentially, 
"died on the 5th of June, 1840. He was, 
succeeded by his only son. Sir Clement, the 
eleventh baronet, who was first cousin to 
your respected father, Mr. Eomney North- 
brooke ? " 

" Eight again ! " answered Alec, break- 
ing into a nervous laugh. " You seem to 
have taken some trouble, sir, to learn the 
family genealogy. But may I ask why 
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you are going over it all to me ? By Jove ! 
you know, you make me feel quite curious. 
Have you any — any particular reason ? " 

" Certainly I have. Most certainly I 
have a reason," rejoined the solicitor, 
smiling respectfully. Although, indeed, 
the questions which I have ventured to put 
to you were asked merely as a matter of 
form ; for, of course, I have already assured 
myself of your idenihy. But, pardon me, 
have you really no idea as to the purport of 
my errand ? " 

" No, upon my word I, haven't — not the 
slightest notion," protested the young man. 

" Ha ! then I am very pleased to be the 
first to convey the news to you, and to be 
allowed, if you will permit it, to ofier you 
my congratulations. You have acceded. 
Sir Alexander Northbrooke, to the title 
and estates of the late Sir Clement North- 
brooke. When the baronetcy (which is 
one of the oldest in the country) was first 
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conferred, in the reign of James the First, 
upon General John Peter Northbrooke, the 
deed, as you may perhaps not be aware, 
was so worded that the title descends in 
perpetuity, not upon heirs of the body, but 
to the direct male heir. Failing your 
father, therefore, you, Sir Alexander, inherit 
the baronetcy and also the entailed family 
estate of Brooke Court, in Derbyshire. You 
possess likewise the Manor Hall, near 
Bewell, in Derbyshire ; Sefton House, Lon- 
don ; and a hunting-box, called Lynn Lodge, 
in the Scotch Highlands. Your annual 
income, Sir Alexander, amounts to some- 
what over £40,000, as the documents 

which " During the progress of this 

speech Alec had turned deadly white. 
" What do you mean ? What can you 
mean ? " he faltered, interrupting the 
smiling lawyer. " /—I — Sir Alexander ? 
I dcm't understand. It — it can't be, you 
know. Eva, do you understand ? " 
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**No, dear," returned Eva, crossing the 
room and seating herself by his side on 
the couch. " But try to be calm, Alec, 
darling," she whispered, laying her hand 
anxiously on his arm. " Mr. Cheetham 
will explain, Did you say that Sir Clement 
Northbrooke was dead ? " she asked, turn- 
ing to the solicitor. " We have not heard it." 

"Dear me! Is that possible? Pardon 
me. Miss Northbrooke, but I took it for 
granted you must have heard of it. Why, 
it has been in all the leading papers, and, I 
should have thought, in most of the local 
ones, too ! Poor Sir Clement, whose death 
I personally very deeply lament, lost his life 
through a shocking disaster in a coalpit at 
Lleyrudrigg, in North Wales. Have you 
any newspaper giving an account of the 
accident in your bag, Carr ? " 

"No, sir, I'm afraid not," replied the 
clerk, in a peculiarly thin, treble voice, 
taking up his bag, nevertheless, and regard- 
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ing it thoughtfully upon the outside. ^* No, 
I am sure not^ sir/' 

" Ah ! 1 wish you had brought a copy of 
the Times report. However, it is, perhaps, 
not of much consequence. I can give Sir 
Alexander and Miss Northbrooke (Mr. 
Cheetham paused after the names to bow 
again) all necessary particulars of the sad 
occurrence. It will now be about a month 
ago. Sir Alexander, since the late Sir 
Clement Northbrooke, with his two elder 
sons and their tutor, went to visit " 

" Ah, yes, there it is ! " interposed Alec, 
abruptly. " The sons ! Of cofirse, I knew 
it couldn't be. Why, sir, the man had four 
sons ! They all come before me. I didn't 
think of them before, because with calling 
me Sir Alexander and talking as you have 
done you have driven everything out of my 
head. And I must say, sir, that it is too 
bad, a great deal too bad, raising a fellow's 
hopes only to — to diash them again. Did 
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you mean, sir, to make a fool of me ? " he 
asked, flushing with anger at the notion. 

Mr. Cheetham held up both hands in 
shocked expostulation. 

" To make a fool of you I Good heavens. 
Sir Alexander, how could you imagine such 
a thing ? For nearly twenty years I had 
the honour of being the late lamented Sir 
Clement's confidential legal adviser, and I 
think I may add friend " 

"Quite so," protested Mr. Carr, in re- 
sponse to a glance directed towards him by 
his superior, " friend, decidedly, sir ; there 
could be no question of it." 

" And I am not the man to play a prac- 
tical joke upon anyone. Sir Alexander. I 
came here to-day in pursuit of my duty, 
being employed — " 

"Yes, yes, of course. But about the 
sons, you know ? " again interrupted Alec, 
in a petulant tone. " How about the sons ? " 

" Sir ' Clement Northbrooke's four sons 
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are all dead," rejoined the solicitor, with 
dignified brevity. 

" Died within the year, all of them," sup- 
plemented the clerk, " and Lady North- 
brooke, too." 

" You don't say so ? By Jove, then it is 
actually true? Tell me how — how it hap- 
pened. I — I can scarcely believe it," and 
the young man sank back, trembling visibly, 
and with the pallor of strong emotion again 
overspreading his face. 

" Oh, Alec, I am afraid you are going 'to 
faint ! " cried his sister, alarmed by his as- 
pect. 

"To faint? Nothing of the kind, my 
dear girl," he laughed, sitting up, and 
making an efibrt to rub his hands together. 
" There, I am all right, you see. Now, Mr. 
Cheetham, please proceed. I want to hear 
how they all died, you know. Then, per- 
haps, I can believe. But it seems too good 
to be true." 
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Mr. Cheetham coughed in the manner of 
a man whose feelings had been hurt, but 
who wiMi willing to be conciliated. " Cer- 
tainly, Sftr Alexander," he said. " I will 
begin, shall I, with the first of this sad series 
qS^ hAaisSa&^'^ The two younger sons of 
Sir Clement and Ladjr Northbrooke, Charles 
and Vincent, aged respectively eight and 
ten, died of diphtheria ; the one on the 
21st and the other on the ^^nd of last Oc- 
tober. They were interred together on the 
25th of the same month, in the family vault 
at Narrowtown old church. Their mother, 
poor lady! who had nursed them herself 
with the most indefatigable devotion, and 
who had unhappily caught from them the 
infection, died of the same disease on the 
very day on which the poor boys were buried. 
A most distressing affair, was it not ? " 

" Very distressing. Only, you see, we 
didn't know them. But, go on, please. 
What about the others ? " 
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" The two remaining sons, a& you would 
have learned, Sir Alexander, if you had 
happened to see the newspaper accounts of 
the accident at the mine, perished with 
their father. Sir Clement, as I was about 
to mention a short time since, had been 
visiting for about a month with Colonel 
Uoyd Edwards, a gentleman who owned a 
fine estate some mile or so from Lleyrudd- 
rigg. Mr. Clement and Mr. John (from 
whom, after the death of their brothers, he 
would never consent to be parted for a day) 
were there with him, and also their tutor. 
On the 8th of the present month. Colonel 
Edwards, Sir Clement (who was a great pale- 
ontologist), the two young gentlemen, and 
the tutor all descended the coal-mine in 
question, m order to examine before it was 
injured by removal a magnificent specimen 
of a fossil tree — the lepidodendron, I beUeve 
— which was said to be standing upright in 
a wall of shale. Whilst they were in the 
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pit a terrible explosion of fire-damp — the 
cause of which has not yet been satisfac- 
torily ascertained — took place, and the 
whole party perished. Neariy two hundred 
miners also lost their lives through this 
fearful catastrophe. The bodies of the 
five gentlemen were among the first to be 
recovered ; and Sir Clement and his sons 
have been buried with the rest of their un- 
fortunate family at Narrowtown church. 
You will now understand, I think. Sir 
Alexander, how your accession to the 
baronetcy has been brought about. May 
I again offer you my humble congratula- 
tions?" 

" Congratulations ? 1 should say so ! 
Thank you, sir ; thank you, for bringing 
me such glorious news. And it is really 
true ? It is positively true ? I am actually 
Sir Alexander Northbrooke, of Brooke 
Hall ! Hoorah ! Hoorah ! " broke forth 
the young man, throwing his arms ex- 
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citedly round his sister's waist. " Oh, Eva, 
who would have believed it ? Who could 
have believed it ? By Jove ! What a day 
this has been! The most extraordinary 
thing has already happened this morning," 
he went on, turning again to his visitors, 
" but I think this caps it ! To think of me 
being a baronet ! " ^ 

" But, Alec dear, you forget," murmured 
his sister, to whom the recollection of Mr. 
Northbrooke had occurred some time ago ; 
" you forget, dear. How can you take the 
title ? If it does, indeed, come now to our 
branch of the family, as I suppose must be 
the case, it belongs, of course, to our 
father'' 

" Oh ! " faltered poor Alec, a look of 
blank disappointment crossing his hand- 
some, boyish face. " Oh, by Jove ! Why, 
I never thought of that! It's all been so 
— so terribly confusing. Would it make 
any difference — I suppose it would make 
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a difference — if my father were alive ? " he 
asked, appealing in his distress to the 
solicitor. 

Mr. Cheetham bent forward with an 
astonished and questioning air. "Cer- 
tainly," he replied, " it would make all 
the difference in the world. Were your 
father alive, he^ of course, would be the 
inheritor." 

" He is aUve, " observed Eva, calmly. 

"God bless us!" ejaculated Mr. Cheet- 
ham. "Is that really so?" 

" Yes ; he is in Sandyford at the present 
moment. He was in this house this morn- 
mg. 

" Dear me, you do astonish me ! I con- 
sidered it proved almost beyond question 
that he had been lost in a quicksand. 
. And, after seventeen years But, par- 
don me. Miss Northbrooke, how long, may 
I ask, have you known that he was aUve ? " 

" Only from this morning. He has been 
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living under an assumed name, and in 
America. He has only just returned to 
England." 

" Extraordinary ! Most extraordinary ! " 
repeated the solicitor, reflectively. " But, 
pardon me again, Miss Northbrooke, how 
do you know that the man is your father? 
May he not be an impostor ? " 

" Oh, perhaps he is an impostor ! " cried 
Alec, seizing eagerly upon the idea. " In- 
deed, I am almost sure he is an impostor ! " 

"Hush, hush. Alec," remonstrated his 
sister. " The wish, I am afraid, is father 
to that belief." 

"Nay, excuse me. Miss Northbrooke, 
but the thing is more than possible," put 
in the lawyer. "Hearing of Sir Clement's 
death, a needy adventurer might very w6ll 
be tempted to try and personate the lost 
Romney Northbrooke, who, were he aUve, 
would now have become the heir to so 
magnificent a property. The matter, I 
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assure you, must be carefully investigated. 
What account, I wonder, does he gives of 
himself?" 

"A very probable one," answered Eva. 
" And this man is no needy adventurer, Mr. 
Cheetham. In appearance he is remark- 
ably gentlemanly, and he is very rich." - 

" Very rich ? Dear me, that puts another 
face on the matter. And yet it does seem 
exceedingly strange that he should turn up 
just now, at the very moment when the 
baronetcy has become vacant through the 
death of Sir Clement and his two boys ! 
How does it strike you, Mr. Carr ? " 

"It strikes me as suspicious," returned 
the clerk, " decidedly suspicious." 

"But my father, gentlemen, was not 
aware of Sir Clement's death. On the con- 
trary, he spoke of him this morning as still 
alive. And, Alec, you recollect what he 
said about our relations ? He said that he 
was glad that they had taken no notice of 
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us, and that he intended now to take no 
notice of them. And he has arranged to 
take us abroad at once — to-morrow or the 
day after. Indeed, I am convinced that he 
knows nothing at all about this affair." 

"Eeally? Then the tlyng begins to 
assume quite a different aspect. And you 
believe, Miss Northbrooke, that the gentle- 
man is actually your father, Mr. Eomney 
Northbrooke, or, as I should say in that 
case. Sir Eomney Northbrooke?" 

"I do," asserted Evelyn. "I don't see 
how there can be any question of it. He 
knew all about poor mamma, and Alec's 
age and mine; and he has given us an 
explanation as to how and why he went 
away, and what he has been doing all these 
seventeen years; and, besides," she con- 
tinued, suddenly recalling this fact, " some 
bankers in -London, Simcox, I think, is the 
name, have known, for nearly six years, 
about his being alive. He has been send- 

n2 
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ing money over to them in his own name, 
and he got them to make inquiries for him 
about us." 

"Astonishing! This looks like a true 
bill. Carr, this really looks like a true 
bill." 

"It does, sir, unquestionably," assented 
his subordinate. 

"We had better see the gentleman at 
once," continued Mr. Cheetham, rising. 
"You said that he was in Sandyford, I 
believe. Miss Northbrooke? Would you 
kindly give us his address? Until this 
matter has been examined into. Sir — ^Mr. 
Alexander, we need not trouble you with 
any further business details. I am sorry 
to see that you are feeling disappointed," 
he subjoined, as Alec, who had been 
sniffing suspiciously . for some time, now 
began to sob aloud, "but allow me to 
remind you that, in any case, the title 
and estates will be yours ultimately. If 
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this gentleman be your father, Sir Komney 
Northbrooke, you are still, my dear sir, 
his eldest — in fact, his only son." 

"Oh, yes, thank you, my brother will 
recollect all that directly. He will not 
mind the disappointment in a few mo- 
ments," said Eva, hastening to give her 
father's address, and standing up, blushing 
and impatiently beating her foot. 

Mr. Cheetham saw that she was anxious 
for them to go, and drawing forth his 
watch, which, however, it was now be- 
coming almost too dark to see, he motioned 
to his comp?tnion and proceeded to take his 
leave, observing that it was getting late, 
and that it would be necessary for them to 
return to Narrowtown this evening. " But 
I must see you again in order to communi- 
cate the result of our interview," he added, 
bowing to the brother and sister with 
deference a little less marked than that 
he had shown on entering. 
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" We shall both be at the Victoria Hotel 
before seven o'clock, so that we can meet . 
you there, Mr. Cheetham," rejoined Evelyn, 
walking towards the door as she spoke, 
and ushering the visitors out. 




CHAPTER XI. 

MISS northbrooke's first offer. 

^"■^ [l^EC, I have brought you a glass 
of wine and a biscuit," said 
Eva, on returning from showing out the 
lawyer and his clerk. "You have eaten 
nothing since morning. It is that which 
makes you feel weak." 

"Weak!" echoed Alec, pettishly; "I 
don't feel weak. But how can you expect 
a fellow to help being vexed and dis- 
appointed when he has been told that he 
is a baronet, and then finds it a mistake? 
Oh, if that man would only turn out to be 
an impostor ! Do you think it's possible ? " 

Eva shook her head, and repeated her 
conviction without hesitation. 
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" No, Alec ; he is our father ! " 
" Then, if he is, I hate him ! " exclaimed 
the impetuous youth. " Think of his 
having left us, for seventeen years, to hve 
as we have been doing, in poverty. — ^not 
able to get any proper education, and 
obliged to work in such horrid, unsuitable 
ways ! You teaching ragged children ; and 
me actually sweeping out shops, and going 
on errands like a common pot-boy! And 
now to turn up just when he is not wanted ; 
just in time to take everything away from 
me ! It's too bad ! It is too bad, by Jove ! " 
and poor Alec broke forth again into self- 
pitying sobs. 

Evelyn stroked his hair affectionately. 
" My dear boy," she said, in the tone of a 
grown person addressing a child, " that is 
not a right or just way of looking at the 
matter. So long as everything belongs to 
him you cannot say that he is taking it 
away from you. And if I were a young 
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man of twenty," she added^ with a little 
unavoidable contempt in her tone, "I'm 
sure I wouldn't cry like a baby." 

Alec laughed in the midst of his tears. 
"Well, it does look rather soft, I know," 
he said ; " but, upon my word, I can't help 
it. Oh ! Evy, we should have been so 
happy, you and I; for, of course, you 
would have Uved with me at Brooke Hall, 
and everything I had would have been 
yours as well. And we should have been 
so jolly independent ; able to go where we 
liked, and to do what we Uked, without 
consulting anybody. And I should have 
been Sir Alexander! Oh! I should like 
to have been Sir Alexander ! How I wish 
that fellow would prove an impostor ; and, 
do you know, I really think he looks like 
one! There's something about his face I 
don't at all like. It's unpleasant; and — 
and, in fact, not honest or good ! " 

"Oh, Alec! This is too absurd," ex- 
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claimed his sister, laughing. "After all 
your rapturous expressions of admiration 
and delight this morning ! And, my dear 
boy, you know we really ought not to 
speak, or even to think, of our father in 
this manner. Of course," she went on, 
arguing rather with herself than her brother, 
"the mere fact of his relationship cannot 
make us love or respect him, especially 
before we know him better ; but it is 
certainly our duty to try and cultivate 
proper feelings towards him." 

"Proper feelings be hanged! 1 never 
saw such a girl as you are, Eva, for talking 
about ' duty.' It makes you rather a bore, 
you know. And, besides, when Fm so 
much older than yourself, you've no busi- 
ness to tell me what is or is not my duty. 
It should be the other way about." 

" Oh ! " rejoined Evelyn, putting, a 
good deal of expressing into the mono- 
syllable. "Welly then, my dear brother, 
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may I humbly suggest, not as a matter of 
duty, but as one of expediency, that you 
should try to reconcile yourself to the fact 
of your father's existence. He will, I feel 
convinced, prove his claim to be Sir Eomney 
Northbrooke. And when you have had 
time to recover this passing disappointment 
in regard to the title, Alec, you will look 
upon his reappearance in a different light. 
You will see, I think, that it is to your 
advantage rather than otherwise." 

In both of these predictions Miss North- 
brooke proved correct ; and in the latter 
more speedily so than she had. anticipated. 

Scarcely had an hour elapsed before 
Alec's mood had entirely changed. Ee- 
freshed by the wine and biscuit, and 
relieved by his tears, he soon managed to 
talk off* his vexation. His grievance, 
chameleon-hke, went through rapid transi- 
tions of colour, from black to purest white. 
That it had altogether vanished, consistency 
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forbad him to acknowledge. But that half- 
million by which the fortunes of the family 
were to be augmented had unquestionably 
resumed due prominence in his mind. His 
father had become again a most delightful 
man ; and to be the son of a baronet, with 
certainty of future inheritance, was really 
" almost as good " as being already in possess- 
ion of the title. In short, by the time that 
he and his sister found themselves on their 
way to rejoin their father, at the Victoria 
Hotel, Alec's spirits had risen to a state 
of even more feverish elation than before. 
And, as his daughter had foreseen. Sir 
Romney Northbroke found very little diffi- 
culty in establishing his identity or in 
securing his rights. The testimony of the 
London bankers, who for six years had 
been cognisant of his existence and where- 
abouts, afforded, of course, in itself the 
strongest evidence; and to other tests a 
satisfactory result was obtained. 
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Nevertheless, though now possessed of 
a settled home and position in England, 
Sir Eomney persisted in carrying out his 
original intention of taking his son and 
daughter abroad to travel for an indefinite 
period. 

Two days after that eventful one where- 
upon both his own and the lawyer's 
disclosure had been made the young 
Northbrookes found themselves at Dover, 
the occupants, together with their father, 
of a suite of private apartments in the 
finest hotel of that town. Here they re- 
mained until — without having seen any 
of his relatives, and even without having 
visited the family estate in Derbyshire — 
Sir Eomney had made his arrangements 
for a prolonged absence. The Misses 
Northbrooke, Sir Clement's two sisters, as 
the new baronet was aware, were at present 
at Brooke Hall. On the invitation of their 
brother, they had gone, after Lady North- 
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brooke's death, to live there ; and they had 

let their own property — the Dower House 

— furnished, for a period which would not 

yet have elapsed for several months. As 

a matter-of-course, however, they had at 

once proposed to vacate the Hall, on their 

cousin's coming into possession; but, in 

a polite note. Sir Eomney begged them 

to remain there until it should be perfectly 

convenient for them to return to their 

own establishment. Matters of business he 

committed to the care of Mr. Cheetham, 

the attorney, and to that of a faithful 

steward, who had already managed the 

estate for twelve years, and of whose 
capacity and integrity of character he had 
received the most satisfactory assurances. 

It was whilst (pending these arrange- 
ments) she was awaiting at Dover her 
departure for the Continent that Evelyn 
Northbrooke received her first ofier of 
marriage. Such an important event in 
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the history of a heroine could not, of 
course, with any propriety be passed over 
in silence. We shall, therefore, take the 
trouble of copying the letter wherein it 
was conveyed. 

"My dear Miss Northbrooke, — You must, 
I am sure, have felt very much surprised, 
and I have no doubt hurt — unless you 
knew the reason of it — at my not calling 
to see you before you left Sandyford. I 
assure you, though, that it was not my 
fault. I was ill at the time, my dear Miss 
Northbrooke, and I am so still ; or instead 
of this letter you would have seen me in 
person. I have been confined to bed with 
the measles, and am only just able to sit 
up a little in my room. I caught them 
from a horrid little wretch in a cottage. 
This, you see, is the one drawback of my 
profession — the being obliged to visit poor 
and sick people, and the liability one is 
under of catching diseases from them. On 
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the other hand, however, there are many 
advantages ; and it is certainly an honour- 
able and gentlemanly calling. 

"Now, my dear Miss Eva, I think you 
Mrill easily guess my object in writing. 
From the first moment that I saw you I 
was filled with admiration of your beauty 
and your style; and directly I knew that 
you were well connected and respectable 
I determined to offer you my hand and 
heart. Believe me, I fully intended to do 
this before I heard of your father's return 
from America as a wealthy man, or the 
still more astonishing fact of his having 
inherited the title and estates of his cousin, 
Sir Clement Northbrooke. I would have 
married you, dear Eva, when you were 
poor, and in spite of the shop. / wouMj 
indeed. You must not, therefore, attribute 
my offer to mercenary motives. Not, how- 
ever, that I at all undervalue wealth or 
rank. On the contrary, I look upon them 
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as gifts and privileges for which we ought 
to feel very grateful to Providence. And, 
if you accept me — as I most earnestly hope 
you will — ^I shall trust that they may be 
turned to good account. Your father, my 
dear Eva, would doubtless be able, through 
the influence of his position, to obtain for 
me a good living ; and in time, who knows 
but what I might rise to be a bishop. 
You will have noticed, I think, that my 
sermons have a great deal of thought in 
them, and that, at times, I can be very 
eloquent in the pulpit. My manners and 
my appearance, too — I believe I may say 
it without vanity — are in my favour. 

"Taking everything into consideration, 
then, I anxiously hope that, although you 
are now a baronet's daughter, you will not, 
dearest Eva, reject my suit. 

" Eemember that if / had married you 
before all this occurred it would have been 
a great elevation for you in social station ; 

VOL. I. 
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and now that the tables have, as it were, 
been turned, and that you are in a superior 
position, I trust you will not forget this. 

" Now, my dear Miss Eva, I must conclude 
with the assurance that I love you dearly ; 
that, in fact, I love you most ardently. If 
you refuse me, I shall be bitterly dis- 
appointed and miserable; and I have no 
doubt it will throw me back in ni}^ recovery. 
If you accept me, I shall be immensely de- 
lighted and happy. Do make me happy, 
dear Eva. Say 'Yes ! ' and as soon as 
ever I can get rid of this tiresome ailment 
(you may be sure I shall take better care 
of myself in future) I will come and see 
you in person. — Your devoted lover, 

^' Thomas Pratt." 

" P.S. Please do not keep me long in 
suspense." 

Had Mr. Pratt been present whilst Miss 
Northbrooke was reading his carefully- 
composed and amiable epistle, he would not 
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have required to have remained for a 
moment in suspense as to its answer. As 
it was he received, by return of post, this 
laconic and very ungrateful reply : 

" Dear Sir, — Your highly flattering and 
disinterested proposal has reached me ; and I 
beg to decline it, with thanks. Had you 
honoured me with the offer whilst I was 
living at the shop, my answer, strange as it 
may appear, to you, would have been the 
same. — Yours truly, 

" E. NORTHBROOKK." 



o2 



CHAPTER Xn. 



BROOKE HALL. 




»0 district of England, perhaps can 
boast more beautiful scenery than 
may be found in certain portions of Derby- 
shire ; and Brooke Hall, the family seat of 
the Northbrookes, was situated in one of 
the most lovely spots in the whole county. 

Hill and vale, wood and water, here com- 
bined their diversified charms. The house 
stood in a slightly elevated position, with a 
low mountain rising close behind, and form- 
ing a background which threw out the 
proportions of the building. Well-kept park 
lands sloped gently downwards towards the 
broad river Broom, which gurgled its 
peaceful way through the valley. Beyond 
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the river lay fertile fields, scattered farm- 
steads, and two or three clusters of houses, 
which might be dignified by the title of 
hamlets, but which could certainly put 
forth no claim to be called villages. On 
the opposite side, shutting in this secluded 
dale, extended a range of well-wooded hills. 
Originally the site upon which Brooke 
Hall stood was said to have been occupied by 
a small priory — one of the earliest monastic 
institutions in the country. This, however, 
was a mere matter of tradition, and when 
General John Peter Northbrooke (who was 
subsequently created baronet, and who may 
be looked upon as the founder of the 
family) first became its owner by purchase, 
the estate (which then went by a different 
name) had consisted of a small castellated 
mansion and some hundred acres of sur- 
rounding territory. To this nucleus, as it 
were, of the present habitation almost every 
successive owner had made more or less of 
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an addition ; for the Northbrookes, as a 
whole, had proved a provident race, and 
with each generation the property had in- 
creased in value. The most extravagant, 
and certainly the most ambitious, among 
the long list of ancestors had been Sir 
Sydney, grandfather to the present baronet. 
This gentleman had sunk a perfect mine 
of wealth in the erection of a superb 
frontage of vast proportions, built in the 
stately Corinthian style, and also in fur- 
nishing the new portion throughout with 
tlie utmost magnificence. By this bold 
stroke, however, further extension or 
improvement had become a thing never 
more to be dreamed of, and the two 
Clements had turned their attention to the 
recuperation of their impaired fortunes, and 
to the recovery of lands which had been 
parted with to defray the heavy expen- 
diture of their predecessor. By virtue of 
their economy Sir Eomney had received 
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his inheritance free from all embarrassment, 
though his uncle and cousin had little in- 
tended in thus nursing the estate to have 
done so for his shhe. 

As will be seen, then, the Brooke Hall of 
the present was a very different place from 
that of anterior datfes. Viewed from the 
front it now presented a homogeneous and 
imposing modern appearance. From the 
side, on the other hand, it showed 
picturesque with a curious medley of archi- 
tecture, the more and more ancient parts 
extending backwards in the order of their 
age until, nearest the hill, stood the remains 
of the original purchase of General North- 
brooke, its round towers ivy-clad, weather- 
worn, and now falling into decay. 

Interiorly the house corresponded with 
its exterior aspect. In the comparatively 
recent part (which was all that since its 
erection had been used by the owners) were 
to be found every modern appliance of 
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wealth and luxury, whilst the series of older 
portions retained each the appointments 
appropriate to its period. To walk through 
the house, therefore, studying the furniture, 
of those disused rooms, the pictures on the 
walls, the books in the cases, was to find 
one's self gradually transported backwards 
in time through the changing manners, 
fashions, and thoughts of bygone genera- 
tions. 

Such was the home to which, after rather 
more than thirteen months spent in travel- 
ling upon the Continent, Alec and Eva 
Northbrooke returned with their father. 
Although frequently questioned by them 
respecting it. Sir Eomney had given his son 
and daughter no definite description of the 
hall, and its size and splendour took them 
greatly by surprise. Both, notwithstanding 
that they had been in a measure prepared 
for the change by the luxurious manner of 
their sojourn abroad, were at first a little 
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taken off their heads by the startling contrast 
afforded between this and the style of abode 
to which they had all their lives been 
accustomed. 

For three days succeeding that oi their 
arrival — days which happened to be 
remarkably wet ones — the two wandered 
about over the house making acquaintance 
with every nook and corner. To Alec the 
grandeur of the newer main edifice proved 
the source of highest gratification. Eva, 
on the contrary, found more to delight and 
interest her in the older and quainter parts 
of the building. 

Sir Eomney, likewise, though in a quieter 
way than his children, took advantage of 
the continuous wet weather to renew his 
familiarity with the house, which since the 
family rupture that had ensued upon his 
marriage he had never, of course, visited. 
And, with the exception of Mr. Cheetham, 
the lawyer, and his steward, Mr. Thomson, 
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not a person during those three first days 
called upon the baronet. 

So far as he knew, indeed, no one else 
was as yet aware of his return to England ; 
for, although he had some time since 
warned his household to be in constant 
preparation for it, Sir Komney had not 
thought proper to specify the exact date of 
his arrival. 

The rain at length exhausted, the fourth 
day dawned clear and bright. The baronet, 
who was habitually an early riser, had 
already been out for a walk in the grounds, 
and he was now pacing to and fro in the 
elegant morning room, where a huge fire 
burned cheerily and the table was spread 
for breakfast. But, despite the pleasant 
aspect of everything around him. Sir 
Eomney Northbrooke did not just now look 
particularly happy. 

His step, as he moved backwards and 
forwards, was slow. His hands were 
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clasped behind his back, and his eyes 
constantly sought the floor The subject 
of his meditation, to judge from the expres- 
sion of his face, was not an agreeable one. 
Pausing presently in his walk he stationed 
Mmself in front of a window and gazed 
forth, evidently seeing nothing of the 
smiling landscape before him. So pre- 
occupied, indeed, was he with his thoughts 
that he failed to hear the door unclose or 
a light step approach, and he started per- 
ceptibly when a sweet young voice 
exclaimed close behind him, " Good morn- 
ing, papa." For an instant Sir Eomney 
made no response, but in that instant his 
face changed strangely. The anxious 
frown smoothed itself from his brow, the 
cynical features softened, the eyes melted 

and glowed with tenderness. 

" My darling ! " he murmured, taking 
both Eva's hands in his own and stooping 
to touch her forehead with his lips. Th(jn, 
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holding her back, he gazed upon her with 
unmistakable love and admiration. "My 
darling ! " he repeated, softly, " how 
beautiful you look this morning ! " 

" So you say every morning, papa," said 
Eva, laughing and colouring slightly. " If 
I ani not spoiled by flattery it certainly 
won't be your fault." 

" Ah, I wish to heaven there were no 
one else to flatter you but myself," ex- 
claimed Sir Eomney, with fervour ; but, 
thank goodness, we have now got rid, at 
any rate, of all those empty-headed noodles 
who have been following you about every- 
where with their gaping admiration ! " 

" Oh, papa, what a lovely morning it 
is!" hastily observed Eva. "Who could 
believe that this was December? I was 
almost afraid, do you know, that, after 
Italy, I should never be satisfied to spend 
another winter in England. But I was 
delighted when I looked out this morning 
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and found the rain cleared away, and the 
country so exquisite. Papa, I can't con- 
ceive why you never described the scenery 
about the Hall to us. But, of course," she 
added, "it is a long time since you saw it 
yourself." 

"Yes, and describing scenery is not my 
forte, child. However, we will ride about 
together and see everything that is to be 
seen within rideable distance. I have just 
been to the stables, Eva, to look again at 
those two horses we were speaking of yes- 
terday. Johnson assures me that they 
have both been carefully trained to carry a 
lady, and that he has kept them in exercise 
with a side-saddle since my cousin Kate 
left. When she was here, it appears, she 
rode a good deal in company with a 
young lady from the Bectory down below 
there." 

" Miss Kate Northbrooke ? Why, papa, 
I thought she was rather old to ride." 
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" Old ? Not at all. Mr. Cheetham tells 
me — or rather, of course, I remember that 
Matilda is nearly ten years younger than I. 
Kate, again, is five years younger than her 
sister, so that she cannot be more than 
twenty-eight. But twenty-eight, I suppose, 
at your age, little one, seems very old ? " 
And again, as he asked the question. Sir 
Romney regarded his daughter with almost 
more than paternal fondness. 

Oh, no. At eighteen one is no longer a 
child, papa. And I think that I both feel 
and look older than my age." 

" You look younger than you did when I 
carried you off from Sandyford, Eva," re- 
joined Sir Eomney. " Your face is rounder, 
your expression is happier, your bright eyes 
have always such a charmingly eager, in- 
terested look in them. Yes, I think your 
larger experience of the world and your 
enjoyment in travelling has done you 
good." 
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"Indeed, papa, I have had pleasure 
enough, I should think, to last a lite-time," 
affirmed Eva. Fancy, after having lived 
always in flat, uninteresting Sandyford, 
seeing Switzerland and the Tyrol ! Think 
of my having been to Eome, and Venice, 
and Florence, to Paris and Madrid, to 
Brussels and Vienna ! It seems already 
almost like an impossible fairy-dream to 
look back upon." 

" Yes, and though the society one meets 
with in hotel life abroad is not of the highest 
order," pursued her father (rather as though 
reflecting aloud than addressing her), " yet 
it has, I think, been of advantage to you. 
It has given you — what shall I say ? — more 
self-possession perhaps, more savoir /aire. 
Your manners were excellent before, Eva, 
sweet and perfectly lady-like. Still — 
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" Still," repeated Eva, laughing, " having 
lived behind a provision shop, and taught 
ragged children, and associated with coal 
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merchants and dressmakers, they naturally 
needed a little polishing." 

"No, no; I don't think I shall admit 
even so much as that," returned the 
baronet. 

" All you wanted, my dear, was to learn 
a few surface conventionalities. You have 
not inherited the faintest taint, Eva, of your 
mother's vulgarity — that has all gone in 
another direction. Look at your dress for 
instance ; none but a lady of taste and re- 
finement could dress as you do." 

" Papa ! This is really too much ! I am 
to have the credit, then, of poor Madame 
Dubois's skill ? I wonder if there ever was 
a girl before who had a father like you ! 
One that was always praising and flattering 
her ? One so ready to consult every wish 
— to gratify every whim ?" 

" Are you satisfied with your father, 
then, Eva ? Do you love me a little — just 
a little bit ? " Sir Eomney's tone was more 
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like that of a lover pleading with a mistress 
than of a parent addressing a child. 

Eva held out her hand to him. ** Please, 
do not speak to me in that manner," she 
said, in pained remonstrance . ^^ If I did 
not love you I should be very ungrateful. 
But, papa, I do wish — if you only would be 
a little less kind to me and a Uttle less 
severe to poor Alec." 

" Poor Alec ! Bah ! The fellow's vanity 
makes him so thin-skinned. But, come, we 
must have breakfast," he added, turning 
away to ring the bell. 

"Shall we not wait a few moments 
longer, papa ?" 

" No ; why should we ? Your brother 
knows the breakfast hour, and if he does 
not choose to be in time he must drink his 
coffee cold. Breakfast, Lawson, directly." 

" Yes, Sir Eomney." 

" There, my child, is one of your wishes- 
that I have not regarded," observed Sir 
VOL. I. p 
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Bomney, when, the hot dishes having been 
brought in, he and his daughter were seated 
at table. " You did not really care about 
waiting for the boy, did you, Eva ?" 

Oh, no, papa, it does not matter, of 
course. Alec will not mind our having be-, 
gun," returned Eva. Nevertheless she 
looked grave and a Uttle sad. 

Sir Eomney, also, continued for some time 
to eat his breakfast in silence and with a 
thoughtful air. Presently, however, he re- 
marked, a little abruptly : 

" I was thinking, Eva, before you came 
down this morning, that I ought, perhaps, 
to cultivate the friendship of my cousins, 
the Misses Northbrooke. Would you like 
it, little one ?" 

"I? Oh, yes, papist, I think I should. 
But I thought you had resolved to have 
nothing to do with any of our relatives ?" 

" So I had. But these two, dear, stand, 
I have been reflecting, in a different position 
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from others. At the time of my marriage 
they were mere children. They could, there- 
fore, have had no part in the insult which 
their father offered me. Ten to one they 
do not even recollect my face. It must be 
at least twenty-three years since we met ; so» 
that Matilda could then only have been: 
twelve. No ; they cannot possibly remember 
me distinctly. There could be no objec- 
tion our associating with them. The only^ 
difficulty would be that Lady: St. Aubyn— 
my amiable sister Muriel — might look on it. 
as a precedent, and be tempted to renew 
the condescending overtures for a recon^ 
ciliation which she made before we left 
England." 

" But, papa, if she really is sorry for the 
past, as she says, why should there not be 
a reconciliation ? I used to feel that I 
could never forgive her for disowning you, 
and for her conduct altogether. But now 
that you are rich and independent, and in a 

p2 
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position to be magnanimous, would it not be 
better to pardon her, and let all breaches.be 
healed ? Family quarrels are so unpleasant*** 
" No, no, Eva. I cannot make friends 
with that woman ; it would be sheer hypo- 
crisy. How could I ever feel like a brother 
to her? When I needed her help she 
refused it cruelly — and now, just because J 
am, as you say, rich and independent, sh^ 
offers me a sisterly affection. No, no. I 
shall certainly decline ever to see or to 
speak to her. But with these Northbrookes it 
is different. Living so near (the Dower House 
, %as within five miles of the Hall) we could 
jsfcarcely avoid meeting them frequently, so 
we might as well make a virtue of necessity. 
Besides, I suppose if we are to go into any 
society you will need a chaperon ? And no 
one would be so suitable for that pur- 
pose as a lady of your own family. I wish 
though, my darling, that you did not care 
for society." 
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^^'l doTLt care for it, papa," protested his 
daughter ; " at least, not for what I think 
you mean by society. As to a chaperon, 
papa, I can*t see why I should require one, 
80 long as I have a father and a brother to 
look after me." 

Sir Eomney's face brightened with plea- 
sure. " Ah, Eva, you know — ^you mu« 
know — that it is my greatest happiness to bu 
always with you — that I have no desire to- 
give you into any one else's guardianship. 
Oh, if I could only feel sure that my society^ 
was sufficient for you ; that you would not- 

tire of me ; that What is it, Lawson ? 

Oh, the post bag. Can't you make more 
noise man ? You walk like a cat." 

" K you please, Sir Eomney, I knocked 
at the door." 

" Knock more loudly, then, next time," 
rejoined his master, irritably. And as the 
man retired he proceeded to open the bag, 
without concluding the remark in which he 
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had been inteirupted. Evelyn was glad of 

it. That her father's manner towards her- 

» »' 

self was very different from that which . Jie 
assumed to everyone else with whom he came 
in contact she could not fail to observe. 
There was a curious humility about it which 
distressed her. . He had, moreover, an 
anxious, deprecating way of , pleading for * 
her affection, such as she had never seen 
employed by any other parent towards a 
child. Strange to say, he never caressejd 
her, otherwise than by a touch of her fore- 
head with his Ups — never had done so once 
since his return from America. Seldom, 
either, did he use very endearing terms— 
** little one" being his favourite mode of 
addressing her. Yet in every tone of his 
voice, every glance of his eye, a tender, 
passionate love betrayed itself, which, though 
it naturally flattered and gratified, filled her 
at the same time with a vague sense of pain 
and disquietude. This, whenever she tried 
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to analyse her sentiments, she attributed to 
the consciousness that she did not return 
her father's affection with that sincerity or 
fulness which she conceived she ought to 
do. 

There were three letters in the bag. Two 
of them were addressed to the baronet ; and 
^ter glancing at the post-marks (in! both 
cases London) he laid them upon the table, 
with the directions downwards, and took up 
the third. This was for Alec. Sir Eomney 
scrutinised the envelope for some moments 
with a frown on his brow. 

" Humph ! A woman's hand ; unformed, 
ilUterate, Sandyford post-mark. Who can 
your brother's correspondent be, Eva ?' ' he 
asked, handing the letter to his daughter. 
Instantly recognising the writing, Eva 
coloured with surprise and vexation. But 
she put the note aside, without making iany 
reply ; and before her father could repeat 
his question Alec himself Entered the room. 




CHAPTER Xni. 

AN UNNATURAL FATHER. 

iUEING the fourteen months that 
had elapsed since he had left 
Sandyford, young Northbrooke had changed 
considerably in his outer man. By assidu- 
ous cultivation he had acquired a fashion- 
able drawl in his speech, a fashionable 
dawdle in his walk. His dress, also, had 
become the pink of perfection. By careful 
practice in secret, moreover, he had master- 
ed the use of the rimless eye-glass, which 
formed so inevitable an appendage to the 
toilet of the young exquisite twenty years 
ago. For fully five minutes at a time now he 
could manage to make it " stick," to the gene- 
ral distortion of his countenance and the 
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obscuration of his excellent vision. Abroad, 
his handsome face and his prospective wealth 
and title had secured him the admiring 
attention of ladies, old and young, eligible 
and ineligible. His society had been 
courted, too, by his own sex ; especially by 
fast young men, who had ridiculed his 
innocence, but who had been ready emough 
to take advantage of his general amiability 
and free-handed generosity in the matter of 
cigars and wine. In other ways, also, they 
would, no doubt, have proved equally ready 
to have taken advantage of him ; but Alec 
had promised his sister that he would 
neither bet nor gamble, and, despite the 
difficulty of resisting persuasion which his 
weakness of character entailed, he had 
managed to keep his word. The poor boy, 
in fact, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
little over-fondness for wine, had no vicious 
tendencies whatsoever. His foibles consisted 
of an inordinate love of wealth and luxury. 
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islothfulness of disposition, and excessive 
vanity. He had affected during his travels 
on the Continent an bit of having always 
been lapped in ease, and surrounded by the 
elegances of life. He had alluded constant^ 
and boastfully, to " our place in Derbyshire ;" 
to the " town house; " to " the governor's 
fihooting-box." He had omitted no oppor- 
tunity of mentioning his father's title, or of 
dragging into conversation his aunt, Lady 
St. Aubyn, or his cousin the Marquis. 

Nevertheless, fewer people had been 
deceived by his pretensions than poor Alec 
imagined. In several places where they 
had. stayed, the curious circumstances of 
the family history — which^ as a matter of 
course, had formed subject for gossip in 
England — had, by one means or ai^other, 
oozed out. But even where this had not 
been the case Alec had not altogether been 
belived in. ^' Can't ma^e that felloyr out, 
you know. Seems aU right about. the. title 
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^and position. Father and sister quite the 
thing, and no mistake. But he, 'pon honour^ 
he's a regular snob. Deuced bad form 
^altogether." Kemarks such as this had 
been made in more than one smoking or 
billiard room of first-class foreign hotels 
apropos of the young man. Happily, how- 
ever, for his own peace of mind, Alec enjoyed 
on this point the bliss of ignorance. He 
Jiad not the slightest, idea that in any 
respect he came short of the requirements 
of a gentleman. There was one person, 
howbeit, in whose company he habitually 
felt uncomfortable and abashed ; obUged, as 
he would elegantly have expressed it, tp 
" sing small." This was his father I and, as 
he now entered the breakfast-room, he put 
^ide, as he generally did in Sir Komney's 
presence, his languid, fine-gentleman air, 
and said " Good morning " in a brisk tone. 
Sir Eomney returned his salutation with 
mock politeness, and at once commenced. 
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according to his almost invariable custom, 
to sneer at his son. " Good morning ! *' 
he said, " as usual you are late. But your 
appearance affords its own excuse. Such a 
perfectly unexceptionable toilet as that must 
necessarily have required time. Excuse 
me, though — ^I make the suggestion under 
correction of your superior taste — but is 
not that tie just a little loud ? " 

" Loud ? Oh ! dear, no, sir," rejoined 
Alec, trying to laugh the question off good- 
humouredly. " This colour is all the go, 
you know ! " 

" Dear me ! All the go, is it ? Then in- 
deed, I beg your pardon. I might have been 
sure that you would never have disgraced 
yourself or your family by wearing anything 
that was not entirely a la mode. It really 
is, I assure you, my dear fellow, a matter of 
constant wonder and self-congratulation to 
me that you should so thoroughly have 
assimilated fashionable ideas and customs. 
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Considering, now, that, for the life of you, 
you could not parse the very simplest 
English sentence, and that so short a time 
ago you were at best a mere counter-jumper^ 
it positively is most creditable. Ha I you 
need not blush or look round so nervously I 
There are no servants present. I am too 
careful of your dignity, my dear boy, to 
breathe a whisper of this terrible secret in 
other ears than your own." 

" But, by Jove ! you're always hinting at 
it, then ; and you're always chaffing a fellow, 
sir ! " said Alec, drawing his chair forward 
with a jerk, whilst the tears sprang to his 
eyes. " And, by Jove, it's too bad ! Yes I 
thanks, Eva ; I'll take tea." 

" Come, come, don't cry ! " pursued Sir 
Eomney, rising from the ' table. " A fine, 
manly young fellow Uke you in tears I Fie, 
fie! See, there is a letter for you. I 
should be glad, by-and-bye, if you will so 
far honour me with your confidence, to 
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know wiuit £iir lady jon are ccHnre^ponding 
witK izL SamffyEbrtL Bot^ in tiie meanliiDe, 
a(» I dc»i^t care to see a man weep — * 
"^Fm jiot weeping^ ! "" baxsfe in AlecL 

^ And, as I have be^L so unfoirtiiiiate as 
to wound jour tender feelings,'^ pnrsQed his 
fether, '^for wMcIi I tumbly apologise, I 
will leave joa for the present to digest your 
note and yoor breakfast." And taking up 
his own unopened letters. Sir Bomney 
abruptly quitted the room. 

**How the governor does hate me! I 
declare he gets worse and worse every day," 
exclaimed the young man directly the door 
had closed, thrusting the missive which had 
been handed to him unread into his pocket. 
" Did you ever know such an improvoked 
assault ? " 

" Dear Alec, I am so sorry," returned his 
sister; "but you should not say that he 
hates you. He can't do that ; it is only his 
way/' 
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" A confounded unpleasant way, then ! '^ 
protested Alec. "But I believe that he 
really does hate me ; and yet, do you know, 
it strikes me sometimes that he is half afraid 
of me. I can't understand him ; that's the 
truth. But I must say that he is a 
most unnatural father I " 

"But you see, Alec, the circumstances* 
are so unnatural, too — at least, so peculiar. 
We can scarcely expect our relationship to 
be that of ordinary parents and children* 
If he had only seen you grow up " 

"He didn't see you grow up, I suppose ?" 
retorted her brother ; and yet he seemed aSi 
if he almost worshipped you. But the fact 
of the matter is, we don't hit it ; we don't 
rub together, somehow." 

" Oh ! Alec, I am so sorry ! " repeated* 
Eva. " If you would be a little different, 
perhaps — if you would read sometimes, and 
not be quite — quite so particular about — " 

" Oh yes, of course I Lay the blame oh 
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piTt^ to be sore — ** sidd 
i.> :r^ >^rasin^ to quiver sus* 



tri :ie :xioistiipe once more 



^ V. \ I r ^ *^ -a,^ i5? ^lart ! I won't take 
;.> raw- " .-rxxl Erx. with unwonted 
.,^..,.^ •r^ -^r-mr^s^ xp and throwing her 
v:;> 4j**vi.ri i.:5^ :i!e»:i. **'Mt own brother, 
,v ti.^ • -2* ; >r r^lr^ ^^Aijk^ but I can't 
K :• \** -.i'^ V'. a >»^c Assi when he treats 
^- ii lAv ^v4:^ * — r — i: 3Lskes me not like 

V :.Ks >ar^ .t <Ttrrr«ariiT. Alec, as a 
^ivi::v:?>vi-o-*u.rrj^^ j^ .^osi.'^ i»^n? war. Lean- 
Ui:i \1:< Vdc Jtcduxtcs 3i^^ sist^or's :^oulder, he 
v,viujicu^*^i :r.* $cc xtxr^i^tmuusedlT. "You 
3ir^ :fc cjj'vijj^i^ ITvv — ;ii re^rT.nr brick** he 
£il:vf x>^i brviearv. ^ If it wwten't for you, 
I •Ica't kax>w waj^ I ^ocld dec This life is 
awfuIlT jolly ^ of coarse; but he spoils 
evenrtSdag — upoa xnT word he doeSw And 
it ba^t mx feult — ^Tm sure it isn\. But for 
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his turning up when he did, I should have 
got everything ; but I never think of that 
now, and if he'd only behave civilly I should 
be as right as a trivet witli him. And when 
you are not by, Evy, he is even worse to me, 
What do you think he said last night ? " 

" I don't know, dear." 

" Well, he said he hoped that I didn't 
intend to be always at home, loafing about 
here — that he gave me a good allowance, 
and that I must go away sometimes, and 
knock about the world by myself, as I 
wasn't fit for any profession. And, by Jove, 
he's always twitting me about not having had 
any education I Just as though it were my 
fault! It's too bad, it really is! And, 
though it would be nice enough to knock 
about a bit, as he says, a fellow doesn't Uke 
to feel that he isn't wanted at his home — ot* 
— or to be sent away." 

"You shall not be sent away. Alec," 
protested Eva, indignantly ; " but he could 
VOL I. n 
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not possibly have meant it, dear," she 
added. "Don't mind, Alec, finish your 
breakfast now.'* 

"Yes, but the worst of it is — I've got 
something on my mind, Eva. I'm in a 
pickle, rather, about two things. One is 
that, when we were in Naples, I invited 
three or four fellows — ^English, of course — 
to come down here to hunt for a week or so 
in January. Captain Stamer told me that the 
Cleasby hounds always have a meet or two. 
during the season here in Broomdale. And 
the fact is, I daren't tell the governor. He 
seems, somehow, as though he didn't like 
having young men about him. Perhaps, if 
you were to mention it to him, Evy, he would 
take it better. Will you, dear?" And 
Alec looked at her appealingly, his face 
brightening. 

Eva hesitated. " Yes, if you wish it," 
she answered ; " and I think you ought to 
be allowed to ask your friends. Still you 
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should certainly have consulted our father 
first, Alec. And I hope — I do hope that 
neither Captain Stamer nor Captain Norris 
are amongst those you have invited ?" 

"Why not? But they are, though," 
began Alec, nervously — pausing, however, 
in his unfinished observation, asSir Eomney 
at this juncture re-entered the room. 

The baronet advanced quickly towards 
the table, and his daughter noticed a slight 
contraction of the eyebrows, which she had 
learned to recognise as a sure sign of mental 
disturbance ou her father's part. 

"Eva, my child," he announced, on gain- 
ing her side, " I have had a letter which 
obliges me to go up to London upon busi- 
ness. I must set off* for the train directly 
— ^in a few moments. It distresses me to 
have to leave you here alone, but I shall 
return without fail to-morrow evening. 
Ah, how I wish, now, that we knew these 
Northbrooke women, so that you could 

q2 
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have asked them here. Will you be very 

lonely?" 

" Lonely, papa. Not at all ; you forget 

my brother, I think ? " replied Eva, coldly 
and proudly. "Alec is quite sufficient 
company for me. We shall be very happy 
together, I assure you," she added, laying 
her hand on his shoulder. 

" Humph 1" ejaculated Sir Eomney, con- 
temptuously. Then suddenly altering his 
tone, he turned to his 6«m with un- 
wonted courtesy. " Of course," he said, 
" yes. Alec will look after you, and earn 
my best gratitude. My dear fellow, you 
will wish to ride, no doubt — but I am 
anxious about your sister's mounting an 
untried horse for the first time. Pray, be 
careful on this point, will you? Keep a 
close watch upon her. If you promise this 
I shall have no fear ; for it is a satisfaction 
that I can, at any rate, give you credit for 
one accomplishment — in addition, of course. 
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to the management of your eye-glass — " 
he subjoined, unable, as it appeared, to 
avoid relapsing into a sneer. " The rapid- 
ity with which you learned to understand 
horses and horsemanship was really won- 
derful. Had it been the Latin grammar, 
now — but, never mind, no one could have 
proved less of a dolt at learning to ride. 
Well, then, I shall trust you, and make 
myself easy during my short absence. Oh, 
by the way, have you any EngKsh stamps ? '' 
he asked looking down at a letter in his 
hand. 

" I have in my desk, sir. Shall I fetch 
them?" 

"Either that — or, if you will kindly 
undertake to stamp this for me and see 
that it goes to post ? It is addressed, you 
perceive, to Lady St. Aubyn, and, though 
1 have hardly a moment to spare, I must 
give you a word or two of explanation 
about it. You noticed, perhaps, Eva, that 
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I had two letters this moming.? Well, 
one of them was from her ladyship, who 
seems bent upon making her peace with me, 
nolens volens. She writes to say that she 
has heard from Mr. Cheetham of my return 
— Shaving requested him to communicate 
the fact to her when it occurred. Mr. 
Cheetham's letter was forwarded to Che- 
shire, where she is staying with Viscount 
Prudhone. Her visit, it appears, was to 
have terminated to-day ; but she has made 
arrangements to remain another day, in 
order that she might send me word of her 
intention to take my house on her way 
home. She proposes to come here, with 
her daughter Helena, and to stay a week 
or so. Very flattering, is it not, to receive 
such advances from a lady of her superior 
rank?" 

"But papa, she is your sister — she would 
never think whether your rank or hers 
were the superior," said Eva. "And, as 
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she seems so anxious for it, I do hope you 
will make it aU right with her. Is she to 
Come, papa ? " 

" No, my dear, she is not to come ; and I 
think the two or three lines which I Have 
written to her will cool the ardour of her 
tardily rienewed affection — unless, indeed, 
she have less pride than — than I recollect 
hdr to have had in her younger days. You 
do not cire about associating with a mar* 
chioness, little one ?" 

"Certainly not because she is a mar- 
ehionessy papa — only for your sdke-^because 
she is jout sister. But, of course, it must 
be as you wish:" 

" Thank you, my child. Now I inust 
say good-bye, and run away. You won^t 
forget to stamp the letter. Alec, and to seie 
that it goes off by the first post? And you 
give me your promise that you will lodt 
after your sister ? " 

Alec nodded his head in a sulkily acquies- 
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cent fashion. He felt annoyed at Sir 
Itomney's decision with regard to Lady 
St. Aubyn's proposed visit, and likewise at 
his insistence on this point of his attention / 
to his sister ; and something like a faint 
reflection of his father's scornful cynicism 
of expression crossed his own face as the 
idea naturally occurred to him that, after 
omitting for seventeen years to take the 
slightest notice of his daughter, his anxiety 
about the withdrawal of his protection for 
a couple of days was somewhat absurd. 
He refrained, however, from giving utter- 
ance to these reflections, and merely 
emphasised his nod by an affirmative mono- 
syllable. 

Notwithstanding this promise, however, 

given at the moment in perfect good faith. Sir 
Eomney Northbrooke had scarcely left the 
house an hour before his son was follow- 
ing him on the way to Narrowtown Station, 
with intent also to make a journey by rail. 



\ 
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Alec'fi destination was Sandyford^— his 
object in going thither, one which his sister, 
though she could not approve, had not 
thought fit to oppose. The letter which 
he had this morning received (as Eva had 
seen from the superscription) had been 
written by Jessie Bennett ; and on her 
alluding to it after Sir Komney's departure. 
Alec had confessed that the second and more 
serious " pickle" wherein he found himself 
involved bore reference to this letter. 

Before quitting Sandyford, he had, it 
appeared, made Jessie an offer of marriage ; 
and during his absence from England he 
had kept up a tolerably regular correspon- 
dence with her — having directed Jessie to 
send her letters to the post restante of 
whatever town he had been staying in. 
Her addressing him to Brooke Hall this 
morning had taken him by surprise, as— 
although he had mentioned the time when 
he expected to be at home — he had not 
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asked her to write, and was, in fact, owing 
her a letter himself. 

That he now regretted having kept the 
matter so long a secret from her, Alec had 
owned to his sister, with the weak self- 
upbraidings, and the still weaker tears^ 
which lay with him so near the surface. 
His father — so he had protested — ^would 
never, he felt convinced, approve of the 
connection ; and he did not wish him to 
know that it had ever existed. The worst 
ffeatUre of the case, however, as the poor 
youth had asserted, was that he now 
repented of the engagement himself, and 
earnestly desired to be free from it. Jessie, 
he felt sure, would never suit him ; and 
be thought that if he were to '" run 
down" and see her (taking this opportunity 
of his father's absence) he would be iable to 
l)reak off the engagement more kindly 
than by letter. That he should wish to 
break it off at all, after having definitely 
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entered upon it, was a shock to Eva's sense 
of honour. Nevertheless, feeling confident 
that of all people poor simple little Jessie 
was the last whom Alec ought to have 
chosen for a wife, her anxiety for his welfare 
had prevented her ofiering any serious 
remonstrance against hi. proposal. Ac- 
cordingly, on his representing that to "have 
the afiair settled at once would be -^o 
immense Telief to him, and promising to 
return in the evening, she had allowed himt 
to set oflf for Sandyford without oppo* 
aition.. 
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CUAPTER XIV. 



EVA MAKES A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 



Kf%;^fS» 




jOB probably the first time since she 
had left Sandyford Evelyn North- 
brooke found herself out of doors alone; 
or, at least, with only a dumb companion 
in the shape of a large Newfoundland dog. 
She had strolled forth into the Park, after 
her brother's departure for the station, 
thinking of him and his unfortunate 
position with Jessie, and almost wishing 
that she had decided to go with him to 
Sandyford, in order to see poor Mr. Uhland, 
to whom she had sent many affectionate 
messages. Not, however, that she felt at 
all distressed at being thus left for the day 
to her own resources. On the contrary. 
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the solitude was welcome. It gave her an 
opportunity for reflection, which she 
desired ; and it saved her from the necessity 
of talking, for which just now she felt 
indisposed. Of her father's temporary 
absence she was especially glad. His 
behaviour towards Alec this morning, and 
Alec's resentful comments upon it, had 
very seriously disturbed her. She had 
often before felt angry and indignant with 
Sir Bomney on account of his disdainful 
treatment of his son ; but never had these 
feelings been more strongly aroused than 
to-day. As directed against a parent, they 
were not pleasant ; and she was anxious to 
argue herself into a happier frame of mind 
in his regard, and also to try and hit upon 
aome plan for bringing about more amic- 
able relations between the two whose duty 
and interest it was to live upon friendly 
terms. 

Pondering these not very agreeable sub- 
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jects, Eva at first walked along with a slow 
step and a wistful, troubled expression of 
face. By degrees, however, the brightness 
of the day, the clear, cold, invigorating air 
insensibly raised her spirits. She began to 
view everything in a more cheerful ' light ; 
until, by-and-bye, with the sanguineness 
proper to youth, she had persuaded herself 
that time only was needed to set all diffi- 
culties to rights. Alec would get out of his 
scrape with Jessie Bennett. Jessie would 
soon find a husband who would suit her 
better, and with whom she would be 
happier. Her father, now that they must 
of necessity be thrown more closely 
together, would learn to appreciate Alec's 
good qualities. He would then be kinder 
and more respectful; and Alec, in grati- 
tude, would strive to rid himself of those 
faults of dandyism which were so specially 
obnoxious to Sir Eomney, As for herself, 
so soon as he began to render justice to her 
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brother, she would find less difficulty in 
repaying as she ought her father's too 
partial devotion. He had, she was con- 
vinced, many virtues, and his character 
would come out more pleasantly in his 
domestic relationships. Yes, now that they 
were all settled quietly at home together, 
there could be no doubt that each day 
would lessen the anomaly of their situation, 
and bring them nearer to the true ideal of 
family happiness. And what a home theirs 
was I 

Eva stood still to survey the stately pile 
where it rose against its dark back- 
ground of wooded hill, bare at present 
of foliage, and her eyes sparkled with 
delight and admiration. Surely, for people 
who lived in such a place as that — ^for 
people so rich as themselves — ^life must 
contain every delicious possibility. Surely, 
there could be no real canker in the bud of 
their happiness ; no serious rift in the lute 
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to spoil the music to which their lives 
should be set ; above all, no ghastly 
skeleton in the closet to stalk forth at times 
and trouble with its presence the peace of 
that luxurious abode. No, she concluded, 
this could not be. like the rain of the 
past few days, all the clouds and misunder- 
standings which for the moment darkened 
the domestic horizon would speedily clear 
away, and a sunshine of afiection and con" 
tentment would beam forth to which the 
present material one afforded a parallel. 
Inspired by this hope, Eva's mood had 
completely changed. She now moved along 
with a buoyant rapid tread, her beautiful 
face aglow with health and enjoyment of 
the exercise, and of the charming scenery 
by which she was surrounded ; her thoughts 
busied only with pleasurable subjects. 
Once or twice amidst other reflections, it 
occurred to her to wonder what was the 
nature of the " business " which had so 
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urgently required her fatha-'s presesK^e in 
London. As she was aware, he had called 
upon his bankers in passing through the 
City only four days ago ; so that it could 
scarcely, she imagined, bear reference to 
money matters. The que&tion, however, 
only occupied her attention for a passing 
moment, and did not in any particular way 
exercise either her curiosity or interest. 

It had not been Eva's intention to wander 
beyond the limits of the grounds. But 
finding herself presently close by one of the 
lodge gates she walked down to it, and 
stood there looking out upon the valley, 
with the broad river, swollen and turbulent 
with the late rains, flowing swiftly in its 
bed, and the low hills opposite, every 
feature clearly defined in the bright wintry 
sunshine. The highway upon which she 
had stepped stretched towards the left in a 
long straight vista, running parallel with 
the holly-crowned wall which enclosed the 
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park. On the other hand it ascended 
gently, and made, at the distance of some 
hundred yards, an abrupt sweep round. 

Eecollecting that the church and parson- 
age-house (of which she had noticed 
respectively the spire and chimney-tops 
from her bedroom window this morning) 
lay in this direction, Evelyn thought that 
she would just walk to the turning of the 

road, and see if they were visible thence. 
Conscious of a delightful sense of freedom 

in being able to thus ramble about where 

she liked and alone, she proceeded to put 

her idea into execution, addressing a word 

now and then to her canine companion. 

The latter, a magnificent animal, about the 

size of a small lion, who from his beauty as 

a pup had been christened Don Juan, 

trotted along by her side with a protective 

air, glancing up, whenever she spoke to 

him, in a patronising manner and with a 

sUght condescending wag of his ponderous 
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tail. All at once, however, on reaching the 
corner, he forgot the dignity of bearing 
which had hitherto characterised him. 
After standing stock-still for a moment to 
consider her, he suddenly darted forward 
at a swinging gallop towards a young lady 
who was approaching. The young lady 
was sniall, and of a slight lithe figure, and 
she carried a basket in her hand. Joyfully 
barking the dog ran round her two or three 
times. Then, springing up, he laid a paw 
on either shoulder and advanced his muzzle, 
evidently with the intention of testifying 
supreme affection by licking her face. 
"Down Don! Down, sir, this instant!" 
Eva heard her cry, in the clear ringing 
tones which can only belong to the voices 
of the very young. But it was too late to 
prevent the mischief which she had, perhaps," 
anticipated. In descending the dog's huge 
paw came heavily down upon the basket : 
the somewhat slender handle gave way, 
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and it fell to the ground. There was a 
sound of shivering glass ; and, hurrying 
forward, Eva saw the young lady, who had 
instantly stooped to examine it, lifting from 
the basket the fragments of a broken 
bottle, which, even, at some little distance, 
she could detect had contained port wine. 
" Oh, you bad dog I You horrid, horrid, 
brute ! " exclaimed the girl, turning round 
and bestowing a shower of hearty blows 
with her clenched fist on the head of the 
animal, who stood by surveying with an 
aspect of the deepest compunction the 
damage he had done. Of the blows Don 
took not the slightest notice. Probably he 
scarcely felt them through his thick hide. 
But he possessed the meekness and 
simplicity, and the tenderness of feeling, 
so often to be found in conjunction with 
great size. He perceived that the friend 
whom he adored was angry with him, that 
his roughness had had some serious conse- 
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quence ; and after gazing at her for a few 
seconds in an appealing apologetic fashion, 
he suddenly lifted up his voice and wept — 
in other words, gave utterance to a pro- 
longed and piteous howl. Instantly the 
girl's arms were round his neck. " Poor 
Don ! Did I hurt you, then ? " she said ; 
" never mind, old fellow, I know you didn't 
mean it. It was all an accident, and it was 
a shame for me to punish you! There, 
shake hands! Come, now, do!" she 
entreated. But, in the humility of his 
repentance, poor Don refused to respond to 
this gracious overture of reconciliation. 
As Eva came up and began to express her 
regret at the misadventure, he slunk off, 
and lay down at some distance, whimpering 
disconsolately with his nose to the ground. 

" I am so sorry, so exceedingly sorry," 
repeated Eva, bending over the young lady, 
who had recommenced picking the frag- 
ments of glass from her basket. 
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" Oh, thanks ! So am I sorry, I can 
assure you," rejoined the other, looking up, 
half laughing, half crying. " It would not 
matter much, only that Grannie will be so 
terribly cross." 

" But it was entirely an accident," sug- 
gested Eva. " No one can be cross when 
you explain that it was an accident." 

"You think not? What blissful igno- 
ranee ! It proves clearly that you are not 
acquainted with my grandmother — the 
Honourable Mrs. Dalziel." 

" No," said Eva, smiling. " I have not 
that honour." 

" Allow me to congratulate you on the 
fact," returned the young lady, still engaged 
with her basket. " But the worst of this 
matter is that poor dear Uncle will drop 
in for a scolding as well as myself. My 
Uncle is the vicar of this parish — Mr. Dalziel, 
you know ? " she pursued, with another 
upward glance. " And he and I have con- 
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spired together to cheat Grannie — unlucky 
wights that we are ! " 

" And had your conspiracy something to 
do with the bottle of wine ? " 

"Exactly! Uncle, you see, wished to 
send some very excellent port we have to a 
poor sick woman who has been ordered it 
by her doctor. But Grannie, amiable soul ! 
brought out some rubishy trash at Is. 6d. 
the bottle, which she insisted was quite 
good enough to give in charity. Well, 
Uncle pretended to agree for the sake of 
peace— dear old boy, it's the way he always 
does! But afterwards we changed the 
bottle on the sly; And, alas ! Grannie has 
a nose like a ferret ! Directly I go back the 
odour of this basket will betray us, and 
vengeance will follow the crime. However, 
thank heaven, the jelly is all right! " 

"Yes; but the mould is wet outside. 
See how you are dropping the wine on your 
dress ! " exclaimed Eva. " I am afraid it 
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will be stained. Let us run to the lodge 
and get it carefully wiped. I will carry 
the basket. Do come ! " 

" Oh, thank you ! Yes, I will ! " responded 
the girl, holding the jelly away from her at 
arm's length. " I know the woman who 
lives there. She is wife to the head gardner 
on the estate. How good of you to carry 
that basket ! But do mind not to let it 
drip on your own dress ! It is su<5h a nice 
one. You are Miss Cunliff, are you not? 
The Colonel told me that you were to arrive 
yesterday. Oh, stop though, please ; " she 
cried, suddenly turning round. " I mustn't 
forget that dog? Don, Don! Here, old 
fellow, here ! " The command was enforced 
by an uncompromising whistle, shrill and 
distinct. 

Miss Northbrooke regarded her compa- 
nion with an expression of amusement. She 
was a plain girl ; very plain. Her face 
was thin, and her complexion remarkably 
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sallow. She had a huge nose; a large, 
comical-looking mouth ; and coarse black 
hair, growing low on her forehead. The 
only feature which could boast the 
sUghtest pretension to beauty was a pair of 
bright, intelligent grey eyes. Nevertheless, 
despite its ugliness, Eva found the face 
attractive. She felt sure, moreover, that the 
girl — though by no means reserved in speech 
or dignified in manner — ^was by birth a lady. 
Her figure, which, as before stated, jvas 
small and slender, was also graceful, and 
her hands and feet were, of dainty small- 
ness. 

" There I He's coming, with his dear old 
tail going sixteen to the dozen ! Now, let 
us run, please. But, I say, do you know 
that the family at the Hall are at home ? 
I should not like to be caught trespassing 
on their premises ; though I must confess 
that I am dying of curiosity to see them. 
What a queer lot they must be ! " 
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Slvelyn crimsoned. ** Why should you 
suppose them to be a queer lot ? " 

" Oh ! have you not heard about them ? " 
replied the other, too intent upon carrying 
the mould horizontally to glance at her 
interlocutor. " I must tell you, then. It's 
such an odd story! Sir Eomney North- 
brooke, the father you understand " 

" Stay ! " interposed Evelyn. " I ought 
not to let you go on, I think ; though it 
might be interesting to know what version 
of our family history has got abroad. I am 
Sir Romney Northbrooke's daughter ! " 

" You don't say so ! " exclaimed her com- 
panion, suddenly standing still, and begin- 
ning also to blush violently. " I do beg 
you pardon, I'm sure ! I thought you were 
a young lady who was expected yesterday 
on a visit to some friends of ours who live 
very near us. But — really, I never was so 
astonished in my life! Are you actually 
that girl f " , 
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" I don't know that I have any pal*ticular 
claim to the distinction of being called 
* that girl ! ' " rejoined Eva ; " but my name 
is Evelyn Northbrooke." 

" Is it possible ? Oh ! pray excuse me ; 
I am very rude. But, the truth is, I feel so 
surprised. You see, I have heard a great 
deal about you from Miss Kate Northbrooke. 
But she must have been mistaken, I ain 
certain. It couldn't be true ! " 

" What couldn't be true ? " 

" Why, the way in which she said you 
had been brought up.' 

"How was that?" asked Eva, smiling. 
"Did she tell you that my stepfather was 
a provision dealer, and that I had to earn 
my own living by teaching in a Church 
school ? If so the information was perfectly 
correct. But, come, I am anxious about 
that dress! If we stand any longer, the 
stains will dry in." 

Evelyn moved forward, and her new 
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companion followed, still blushing. All at 
once, however, she broke into a laugh — a 
fresh, merry, childish laugh. 

Eva looked at her inquiringly. 

" Oh ! Miss Northbrooke, I cannot help 
laughing," she said, answering the glance. 
** Do let me tell you what I have pictured you 
to be like in my own mind ! I fancied you 
would have been a red-faced, vulgar-looking 
girl, with a snub nose and monstrous hands. 
And I expected you to speak broad Lan- 
cashire. I have been in Lancashire myself. 
They do speak a dreadfully barbarous 
dialect there, do they not ? " 

" Some of the people — yes. But I have 
been living abroad for a year, you must 
remember ; so that I have had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming a little civilised." 

" Ah ! you are sarcastic. You consider 
me rude ? Lideed, I did not mean to be. 
Do you think I cannot see that you are a 
lady ? And how pretty you are ! " she 
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added, naively. " You are the very prettiest 
girl I ever saw in my life ! " 

Again Evelyn smiled and coloured. 
" Thank you ! " she said. " Then you don't 
find me so very ' queer ' after all ? I am 
glad of that. Now, here we are at the 
lodge. I hope there will be some one about." 

There did not, however, appear at first 
to be anyone about. The two girls 
knocked more than once on the half-open 
door, which gave upon a large square room 
— a kind of parlour-kitchen, scrupulously 
clean — without receiving any attention to 
their summons. But, on their repeating it 
more loudly, a woman at length emerged 
from some back region — a fresh-faced, 
pleasant-looking young woman, with sleeves 
uprolled and hands that betrayed the nature 
of her occupation. 

" Oh ! Miss Willoughby, is it you ? " she 
exclaimed, smiling and curtseying. " Step 
in, please. I was just doing a bit of wash- 
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iug, having had to put it off on account of 
the rain. I hope, Miss, you didn't have to 
knock twice ? When I'm dollying, I can't 
hear so well." 

"Never mind, Ann. Here is a more 
important visitor than myself," remarked 
Miss Willoughby, making way for Eva to 
enter first. " It is Miss Northbrooke. You 
don't seem to be aware of the fact ? " 

A surprised ejaculation, which, however, 
she immediately covered by a low curtsey, 
showed that Ann had not known who the 
young lady was (for the family, on arriving 
at the Hall, had not used this entrance, but 
one which lay nearer to Narrowtown). 
With a kindly word or two Eva acknow- 
ledged the introduction, and then proceeded 
to explain the occasion of their appearance. 
Whereupon Ann rushed off for soap and 
hot water, and was soon at work upon the 
injured dress, nibbing and sponging with 
diligent fingers. 
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" There, miss, I don't believe it will show 
the least little bit when it's dry," she 
observed, presently. 

"Nor do I, Ann. Thank you, very 
much ! " returned Miss Willoughby, courte- 
ously. " But now the question is, what am 
I to do ? The choice lies between Scylla 
and Charybdis, or the frying-pan and the 
fire! Am I to let poor Mrs. Gibson go 
without her wine, when the doctor has 
recommended it ? Or must I go home for 
more, and face Grannie and a scolding? 
Alack ! I fear the case . admits of no 
option ! " 

"That is quite true," said Eva ; "but 
neither of the alternatives you have 
mentioned are to be thought of. Don Juan 
did the mischief; and his owners, as a 
matter-of-course, are bound to repair it. 
We must get some more wine from the 
house. Would you mind walking up with 
me for it ? " 
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" K you please, ma'am, shall I go?" put in 
Ann. " K you and Miss Willoughby will 
condescend to wait here by the fire. Til put 
on my bonnet and run up as fast as I can." 

" Oh, that's capital I" ejAculated Miss 
Willoughby. "You are exceedingly kind. 
Miss Northbrooke. What a relief I Now 
all will be right. Yes, do go, Ann, like a 
jannock girl. Jannock is a Lancashire 
word, Ann, which means everything that 
is nice. And, oh, if you wovild just wash 
out the basket before you go, it Would dry 
by the fire, and then 1 can set Mrs. t^Alziel's 
nose at defiance. Don, Don, come here, 
old fellow, and let us congratulate each 
other on this happy issue out of all our 
afflictions. This dog positively worships 
me. Miss Northbrooke." 

Evelyn laughed, feeUng each moment 
more interested in this plain, sprightly 
young damsel, with her clear eyes and fresh 
ringing voice. 
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"There, I call this delightfully jolly!" 
observed the damsel in question, settling 
herself, as soon as Ann had departed on 
her mission, in a comfortable attitude by 
the fire, with her feet on the fender. Do 
you mind telling me how old you are ? '* 

" Not at all," returned Eva ; " I 
am eighteen." 

" And I am seventeen ; at least I shall be 
in a few days. Do you know, I do so wish 
that you and I could be friends." 

"Indeed, I hope we may be so," re- 
sponded Eva, smiling at the school-girl 
remark. " You Uve at the Eectory, do you 
not?" 

"At the Vicarage," corrected her com- 
panion. "Yes, I live there. Do you 
think your father, Sir Romney North- 
brook, would object to your visiting us?" 
Most certainly not. Why should he ? " 
Oh, you see you are so very rich, 
whereas we are deplorably the reverse. 
VOL. I. s 
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However, we belong to a good family, if 
that is any recommendation. I don't care 
much either for rank or wealth myself. 
Grannie has so disgusted me with her 
snobbism that I go in strongly for demo- 
cratic and socialistic principles ; at an rate, 
I profess to. Grannie is an honourable. 
She married the younger son of a baron, 
and she never forgets the circumstance, nor 
allows any one else to do so." 

"I am afraid. Miss Willoughby," said. 
Eva, with a smile, " that you are not very 
fond of * Grannie.' " 

" Indeed, I am not^'^ was the unhesitating 
reply ; " nor is anyone else that I know of. 
She is not a nice old lady. In fact, she's 
as nasty as nasty can be." 

" How is she nasty ? " asked Eva. " And, 
by the way, what do you think of the 
fourth commandment ?" 

" I think that it has nothing to do with 
the case in point," returned Miss Willoughby 
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"So far as I recollect, there is no 
mention of a grandmother in it ; and, 
besides, I defy anyone to * honour' Grannie. 
Shall you come to the church ? " 

" Yes, I have no doubt we shall." 

" Ah, then you will be sure to see her 
shortly. So I will just ask you to notice 
her teeth, and her hair, and h^r com- 
plexion, and her figure, and then to form 
your own conclusions, remembering that 
she is as old — as old as the hills. But that 
is not the worst of her by any means. 
However, quantum suff. We'll consider 
the topic exhausted for the moment." 

" And have you no parents, then ? " 
Do you live always with your grandmother 
and uncle ? " inquired Eva. 

'*Yes; but I have two brothers and a 
sister. My sister is the youngest, and our 
father and mother died when she was a 
baby, within six weeks of each other. We 
have lived with uncle ever since. He is 

s2 
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our guardian, and the sweetest old darling 
in the world." 

"And Mrs. Dalziel, I suppose, is his 
mother? Why does she live with him? 
Has he never married ? Oh 1 I beg your 
pardon. I am very impolite to ask so 
many questions." 

" Indeed, no, I like to be asked ques- 
tions. It shows that people take an in- 
terest in one. Besides, it gives me an 
opportunity of answering, and I fear there 
is some truth in the accusation which they 
bring against me at home — to wit, that I 
am a terrible chatterbox. No ; Uncle has 
never married. He was very fond of his 
sister, our mother, you know ; and he has 
devoted himself to us all like a father. 
My elder brother, George, is twenty- 
five, now, and Olive is twenty-two. 
Janey, poor child, is lame. And the 
reason why I detest Grannie so cor- 
dially and speak of her as, perhaps, I 
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ought not to do, is that she is not kind to 
her. Hello ! there is Ann back. Has she 
not been quick? Oh, Miss Northbrooke, 
if you can spare the time, and have no 
other engagement just now, do walk down 
with me to Dorothy Gibson's cottage, will 
you ? " 




CHAPTER XV. 

AN ERRAND OF CHARITY AND AN INVITATION 

L.Y readily did Miss Northbrooke 
acquiesce in her new friend's sugges- 
tion respecting the walk ; and accompanied 
by Don — happy, but still somewhat sub- 
dued in spirits — the two girls set forth upon 
their charitable mission. 

Turning to the left, after passing through 
the lodge gates, they presently quitted the 
high road for a narrow lane running at right 
angles with it. 

In consequence of the long-continued 
wet weather, this lane was just now very 
muddy, and the attention requisite to the 
picking of steps brought about a pause in 
the conversation. Afterwards, however. 
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as they stood together upon a bridge which 
crossed the river, watching the turbid 
waters rushing beneath and eddying round 
a stone pier which supported it in the 
centre, Evelyn remarked : 

"Oh, by-the-by. Miss Willoughby, papa 
was speaking this morning of a young lady 
who used to ride with my cousin, Kate 
Northbrooke. It must have been you he 
meant, I think ? " 

"Yes, I used to ride with her almost 
every day, and so did my brother Olive, 
also, when he was at home. I hope Sir 
Romney did not think it impertinent of us 
to use his horses? Of course, you know, 
they required exercise." 

" Impertinent ? Certainly not," pro- 
tested Eva. " Papa only mentioned the 
fact incidentally." 

"Miss Matilda Northbrooke, you see, 
does not ride," resumed Miss Willoughby, 
" and Kate would insist on my accompany- 
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ing her always because I am so fond of 
riding. We have no horses of our own 
now, though Uncle used to. keep a couple 
of ponies for us when we were children. 
And when Sir Clement Northbrooke was 
alive, I often used to ride with his boys. 
We were always upon most friendly terms 
with the family ; and now Miss North- 
brooke and Miss Kate are particularly affec- 
tionate because of something which Clive 
did for Miss Northbrooke rather more than 
a year ago." 

" What was that ? " inquired Eva, leaning 
further over the parapet to follow the 
motions of a twig which was gliding down 
the stream, and feeling no particular 
interest in the question. 

" Oh, he saved her life, and at the risk 
of his own. But J will tell you about it, 
shall I? You will have noticed a lane, 
just beyond your father's lodge gates, 
leading in an opposite direction to this one?" 
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"No, I have not noticed it," returned 
Eva. "It was quite dark when we arrived 
the other evening, and until to-day I have 
not been out of doors." 

" Ah ! Well the lane runs up under the 
high wall which bounds the estate on that 
side, going towards the hills, you know. 
You can get into it from somewhere near 
the Hall, through a door in the wall ; and 
one evening, in the autumn before last, Miss 
Matilda Korthbrooke had gone out that 
way. and was rambling down the lane by 
herself. I don't know what she could have 
been thinking of to do so, for it is 
terribly lonely just there. Well, all at 
once a man sprang up from under the 
hedge that runs along one side, and de- 
manded her purse and all the jewellery she 
had on, in regular bandit fashion. He was 
a great burly fellow, almost as big as a 
giant, and he had a reaping-hook in his 
hand wrapped round with straw. He was 
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not a native of these parts. It was harvest- 
time, you see, and there are always a 
number of strange labourers about then. 
This man, as we found afterwards, had 
just been turned oQ by Farmer Dixon for 
drinking and other bad behaviour, and he 
was on his way to a village across the hUls. 
Naturally, poor Miss Northbrooke began to 
scream, and then the ruflSan declared that 
if she uttered another sound he would kill 
her. Pleasant situation, was it not?" 
" Eemarkably so. Pray go on.'' 
" Well, she was terrified almost to death 
(she is dreadfully nervous and delicate) ; so 
she gave him her purse without attempting 
to speak again, and her watch and all her 
rings, and one of them was a magnificent 
diamond, which she very rarely wore. Then 
she expected, of course, that he would 
have fled instanter. But, no ; he still stood 
in front of her, weigliing the jewellery in 
his hands. And after a while he asked her 
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what she supposed it would be worth 
altogether. She told him about £150. 
Upon that the wretch grew very much 
excited, and looked up and down the lane, 
and seemed to hesitate. But in a minute 
or two she saw him beginning surrepti- 
tiously to unwind the straw from his sickle, 
and she heard him mutter something about 
not being ' safe to risk it' and * beaks' being 
sent after him. Then she noticed a mur- 
derous look come into his eye, and, feeling 
certain that he was going to kill her, she 
tried to cry out again. But she was so 
horrified that she actually couldn't make a 
sound. Well, at that very moment, who 
should burst through a gap in the hedge 
close by but my brother Clive ! He had 
been fishing, most fortunately, in a stream 
not far oflf, just across a field or two, and 
he had heard her when she screamed at 
first, and had ran at once to see what was 
the matter." 
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*' YosP'* interjected Eva, as her companion 
paiisod to draw breath. But Miss Wil- 
lt>\ighby needed no encouragement to pro- 
ivod with her story. 

** Now, the poor boy," she resumed, " had 
Ui> weapon, not even his fishing-rod, and 
that horrid wretch was nearly twice his 
jiizi* and double his strength. He turned 
on iMivo with his sickle in a furious passion, 
8Wonrinj( at him awfully, and threatening 
to *do for him,' as he called it. Of course, 
thon^ wasn't the ghost of a chance for him 
if it had t*ome to a fight, and I'm convinced 
that few young fellows in his place would 
have oannl to face the man. But Olive is 
a?* brave as Hector or any hero that ever 
wan written about. If he'd nine lives like 
a cat, 1 believe he would risk them all, one 
after another, rather than turn tail on a 
danger or leave a friend in the lurch. So 
he kept dodging round the man, who was 
aiming blows at him all the while with his 
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hook, and shouting for help. But nobody 
heard, and at last one of the blows struck 
him, cutting right through his clothes to 
his shoulder-blade. Then, before the villain 
could raise his murderous weapon again, 
my brother rushed at him and suddenly 
tripped him up. He fell with great force 
upon his face, and luckily struck his fore- 
head against a stone. That stunned him 
completely, but Clive gave him a blow or 
two to make sure. He then spoiled the 
spoiler, and conveyed Miss Matilda and her 
property back to the Hall. And a great 
part of the way he had to carry her with 
his left arm, for, as a matter of course, she 
thought proper to faint when all the danger 
was over. And, do you know, the poor 
boy wasn't going to say a word at the Hall 
about his wound, which was a dreadfully 
severe one. He kept trying to keep his 
back to everyone ; but Sir Clement, who 
was alive then, noticed at last how deadly 
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white he was, and so found it out. They 
sent him home in a carriage, and it was 
months before the wound was properly 
healed. And all the while he never mur- 
mured once about the pain, but he used to 
get quite angry if anyone praised him for 
being brave, and declare that only a coward 
could have acted otherwise. But, don't 
you think that it was brave now, Miss 
Northbrooke, for a boy of twenty-one to face 
a great, monstrous, brawny man, with a bare 
sickle, who swore he would kill him, and 
even without the shadow of a stick to 
defend himself with ? " 

"Yes, indeed, I do think so," affirmed 
Eva, with warmth. But what became of 
that wretched man?" 

"Oh I the servants from the Hall went 
and found him still lying in the lane, and 
he was taken to prison and tried at the 
next assizes. And at the time of the 
trial many other things came out about 
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him to prove that he was an awfully 
bad character. So he got ten years' penal 
servitude." 

"And a very lenient sentence, I should 
think," conunented Eva. " But had we not 
better walk on now? It is a little cold, 
standing so long." 

" Oh, yes ! I beg you pardon for keep- 
ing you here. When I begin to talk about 
CSlive I forget everything. But if you only 
knew. Miss Northbrooke, what a dear good 
fellow he is! He is just as kind and gentle 
as he is brave ; and, then, he is so unselfish. 
If it would not bore you, I could tell you 
something about him which has only very 
recently occurred ? " 

" Yes, do ! I should like very much to 
hear it," urged Eva, who felt that she 
really would like to hear it. 

"You must know, then," began Miss 
Willoughby, resuming her role of narrator, 
" that, besides the Vicar, we have another 
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uncle — Uncle Philip Dalziel. He, too, like 
Uncle John, is an old bachelor. About 
twenty years ago he went out to Oporto, 
and began business there as a wine mer- 
chant, greatly to Grannie's disgust, for in 
her estimation trade of any kind is a terrible 
degradation. Scarcely ever, during all 
those twenty years, has she written to or 
spoken of him ; though her annoyance has 
no doubt been greatly mollified by the fact 
that he has become immensely rich. You 
see, despite her title and her pride. Grannie 
herself is extremely poor. In fact, as I 
think I insinuated before, we are none of 
us burdened at the Vicarage with a super- 
fluity of riches. Uncle's living is by no 
means a fat one, and the house and grounds 
are large, and require a good deal of 
expense to keep up. As for us children, 
we have the munificent provision of £80 
per annum each. Of course, that has not 
been sufiicient for the boys' education, and 
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scarcely so for Janey's and mine either. 
Just at present we have no governess, and 
I don't know yet whether we are to have 
another or not. The last one fled from 
Grannie's tongue about a fortnight ago, as 
they have all done more or less quickly. 
In her case it was more quickly ; for she 
hadn't the capacity to endure for a month, 
as most of them have had. Do you know, 
I used to have my faith rather tried by that 
Bible story about the jaw-bone of an ass 
slaying so many thousands of people. But 
one day it occurred to me to apply the 
parable to Grannie, and instantly my 
scepticism vanished." 

" Grannie again ! That is too bad ! " 
remonstrated Eva, laughing. " Poor Gran- 
nie!" 

"Poor Grannie, indeed! Oh, ye gods! 
what a misappropriation of the adjective ! 
But I have wandered from my subject ; 
that is the worst of having a fluent diction, 

VOL. I, T 
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as Uncle politely terms it. And now we 
are close to Mrs. Gibson's cottage ! Well, 
to go back to what I was saying. Uncle 
Philip is tremendously rich, and, I am 
afraid, very miserly ; for he will not spend 
his money. He is determined, too, to leave 
it all to one person, not to dissipate it by 
division; and about six months ago he 
wrote to say that he was coming over to 
England to see us all, and that if George 
(he is my elder brother^ you remember?) 
would return with him to Oporto when he 
went back he would adopt him as his heir. 
Uncle has now, I must tell you, retired from 
active business ; but the concern still 
belongs to him, and he wished his heir, he 
said, to take an occasional supervision of 
affairs. Well, as you may imagine, George 
was only too willing to close with the pro- 
posal, and to promise to go and live with 
a man who could leave him more than a 
hundred thousand pounds, and who would 
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be likely, too, to leave it him in a very 
short time." 

" Is Mr. Dalziel an old man, then ? " 
" No ; he is not at all old ; but he has an 
incurable disease, which, the doctors say, 
cannot fail to carry him off before long. 
He does not look very ill, though ; and he 
is quite able to go about. It is rather 
more than a month now since he arrived 
here, and I was very thankful when I knew 
he was coming ; for George was becoming 
an unbearable nuisance by reason of his 
exuberant spirits. You never saw anyone 
more carried away with delight than he 
was, Miss Northbrooke. Imagine, then, 
how we must have felt when, the very day 
after his arrival. Uncle declared that Clive 
should be his heir, not George ; that he 
must have Clive to live with him until he 
died. He talks of his own death, by the 
way, in the most matter-of-fact manner. I 
think, if you saw my two brothers together, 

t2 
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you wouldn't be much surprised, Miss 
Northbrooke, at Uncle's wishing to alter his 
choice. George, poor fellow, is like me, 
desperately ugly. He is short, too, for a 
man ; whereas Olive is tall, and, I consider, 
handsome. Well, can you not fancy the 
family rumpus that ensued ? , Grannie sup- 
ported Uncle Philip's decision energetically, 
partly because Olive is her favourite of us 
all ; but also, I'm sure, because she enjoyed 
George's discomfiture. But the rest of us 
were awfully sorry for the poor boy. His 
disappointment was so bitter that it made 
him absolutely ill. If he had only had 
more trust in Olive, however, he might have 
been saved aU his suffering." 

"Your younger brother, then, rejected 
the offer ? " asked Eva, with evident interest. 

"Yes, he did, in the most peremptory 
manner. He said that it had been made 
first ta George — that for five months George 
had been allowed to look upon it as a 
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settled question, and that nothing could 
induce him to supplant his brother.** 

" How very noble of him ! " 

" Yes, and it was not a mere ebullition of 
generosity which he might afterwards have 
regretted. That was clearly proved, for 
Uncle Philip would not listen to his answer 
until he had taken a whole fortnight to 
consider it. He told him that no one but a 
high-flown, romantic fool would allow such 
an absurd scruple to stand in the way of 
his inheriting so magnificent a fortune, and 
he declared that unless he consented to 
return with him to Oporto, as his acknow-^ 
ledged heir,, he should never have one 
half-penny of his money. Then uncle made 
the whole family promise that not a word 
should be spoken on the subject for a 
fortnight, at the end of which time he 
would accept Olive's decision as final. 
Well, Miss Northbrooke, that was not a 
very happy fortnight for any of us, you 
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may be sure ; but for poor George, with 
his jealousy and disappointment, it was 
really awful. As he afterwards acknow- 
ledged, he could not believe that Clive 
would persist in his resolution. But he 
did I He did ! And Uncle Philip took him 
at his word, as he had vowed to do, and 
went off at once with George as his adopted 
son and heir, telling poor Clive, as his 
parting benediction, that he was a * con- 
founded idiot/ Now, don't you think that 
I was justified in saying that he is a dear, 
unselfish darhng. Miss Northbrooke? I 
don't believe, myself, that one young man 
in a hundred would have sacrificed himself 
like that, even for a brother." 

" Not one in a thousand, I should say," 
rejoined Eva, with empressement. "I do 
not wonder at your feeling proud of your 
brother, Miss Willoughby, or at your liking 
to talk about him." 

" Oh, I am so glad you think him nice !" 
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exclaimed her companion, " and I hope you 
will know him soon. But now, what will 
you do? This is Mrs. Gibson's house. We 
have passed the door twice whilst I have 
been talking. Will you go in with me — 
I shall not remain many minutes? Or, 
would you rather wait outside, because of 
Don?'* 

Miss Northbrooke chose the latter 
alternative, not only on account of the dog, 
who reluctantly remained with her outside, 
but also because she felt desirous of in- 
specting the curious Kttle hamlet wherein 
she now found herself. It consisted of 
some ten or twelve one-storyed thatched 
cottages, built in groups of twos and 
threes, and scattered about in picturesque 
irregularity. One of a couple of dwellings 
which had completely turned their backs 
upon the rest, Eva found to be a shop of 
nondescript character. In the small, 
diamond-paned window were displayed 
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articles of the most miscellaneous descrip- 
tion — loaves of bread, toys, carpet slippers, 
tobacco-pipes, sweetmeats, &c., &c. — ^whilst 
before the door stood a basket of potatoes 
and a couple of cabbages. Having walked 
round the hamlet, Evelyn had stopped 
in front of this shop, and, gazing in at 
the window, she was thinking, with an 
amused smile on her face, about the 
acquaintanceship which she had struck up, 
in what seemed so strange and sudden a 
fashion. Through the talkativeness of her 
bright, open-hearted young companion she 
felt as though she had already become 
almost a familiar friend, whilst in the 
rest of her family her interest was decidedly 
awakened. She felt curious to see 
" Grannie" and " Janey." She had formed 
a picture in her mind of quiet, gentle 
" Uncle John." But it must be confessed 
that Mr. Clive Willoughby was the object 
upon whom her reflections principally 
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centred. She was a little startled when, as 
she still stood by the window, that gentle- 
man's sister exclaimed close behind her — 

" There ! I have not been long, have 
I? Poor Mrs. Gibson was very grateful 
for the wine and other things, but I could 
scarcely wait to speak to her, I was in such 
a hurry to come back to you, in order that 
I might communicate a bright idea which 
had j ust occurred to me. Miss Northbrooke, 
do come and have luncheon with us at the 
Vicarage, will you? Of course, if Sir 
Romney Northbrooke or your brother had 
been at home I would not have ventured 
to ask you to-day. But as you are alone, 
I wish you would ? Now do, do, there is a 
dear girl !" 

" Oh, thank you ! I should like it 
exceedingly," replied Eva, colouring with 
surprise and pleasure ; " but I am afraid it 
would not be quite the correct thing, It 
would be a breach of etiquette, would it 
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not, to go without receiving an invitation 
also from Mrs. Dalziel? You must 
recollect that I am an entire stranger to 
your family." . 

Oh, never mind that ! " interposed Miss 
Willoughby, eagerly ; " you will not be a 
stranger when I have introduced you, and 
they will all be so pleased. Janey and Clive 
will like you as much as I do, and Grannie 
will be charmed because of your father 
having a title and being so very rich. As 
for dear old Uncle, he is as simple as a 
child. It would be absurd to stand upon 
forms and ceremonies with him. Ah, do 
come, now !" 

" Indeed, there is no occasion to press 
me," said Eva ; " I should be only too glad 
to accept the invitation, and if you really 
think I may do so with propriety, I will 
with pleasure." 

" That is right !" ejaculated her com- 
panion, clapping her hands, " and we will 
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call at the lodge in passing, and send word 
up to the Hall. Now, tell me something 
about your travels as we go along. How 
delightful it ^must have been for you to be 
abroad a year !" 




CHAPTER XVT. 

ST. mart's vicarage. 

[HE Parsonage House of St. Mary's 
Church, Broomdale, was a large, 
rambling, old-fashioned building of gothic 
architecture. It was surrounded on three 
sides by an extensive garden, never very 
trimly kept, but looking just now par- 
ticularly untidy and neglected. A winding 
carrage-drive led to the principal entrance, 
and, as the door opened from the outside, 
the two girls entered without knocking. 
Leading Evelyn across a square hall, tiled 
with black and white, and covered in the 
centre with Indian matting. Miss Wil- 
loughby turned into a long passage, threw 
open a door, and ushered her in with the 
announcement : 
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" Grandmamma, this is Miss JSTorthbrooke 
— ^Miss Evelyn JSTorthbrooke." 

A faint ejaculation of astonishment was 
heard from the further end of the large, 
oblong room, and a lady rose and faced the 
door. At first sight, and viewed from a 
distance, the Hon. Mrs. Dalziel looked 
about forty-five, which was just the age of 
her youngest son — the Vicar. On ap- 
proaching, however, the delusion vanished. 
The fight against Time must always be a 
losing one, and at seventy-three, an im- 
possible bloom on the cheeks is not 
becoming — especially if those cheeks be 
baggy and wrinkled. Dull, yellowish- 
brown hair, too, however youthfully 
arranged, is less pleasing to the eye than a 
soft silver grey ; and pearl-powder, though 
it may fill up wrinkles, cannot obliterate 
them. Why Mrs. Dalziel should take so 
much trouble with her appearance was a 
question which had often puzzled her 
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acquaintances, seeing that the society at 
the Vicarage was of the most limited 
nature, and that the poor lady rarely, if 
ever, visited anywhere. To go through 
that daily process of veneering for the few 
people who had the advantage (?) of study- 
ing the effect did indeed appear to those 
few a great waste of time and skill. But to 
Mrs. Dalziel herself this view of the case 
never seemed to suggest itself. In her 
youth, the hon. lady had been a noted 
beauty, and the delight she had felt in that 
beauty, the admiration which it had gained 
for her, had been as the very breath of her 
life. When she began to lose it she began 
also to lose such sweetness of temper as 
she had ever possessed. To retain the gift 
which had procured her flattery and sense- 
worship she made the most frantic efforts. 
To keep or to recover that which would 
have secured her love she made none what- 
ever. And as a result of this moral obliquity 
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of vision — this distorted notion of the 
relative value of things — poor Mrs. Dalziel 
had become in her old age a vain, sour- 
tempered old woman, unloved and unlove- 
able. 

There was a smile on her face, however, 
at this moment as she advanced to meet 
Eva. 

"Miss Northbrooke ! " she exclaimed. 
" How very kind of you ! The Vicar and I 
were intending to call this afternoon upon 
yourself and Sir Eomney Northbrooke. 
But it is so kind of you to call first ! " 

"But, grandmamma, Miss Northbrooke 
is not calling " shouted Miss Willoughby 
in her ear; for, though she would not 
acknowledge it, Mrs. Dalziel was deaf. 
" She and I have been together all morning, 
and she is going to lunch with us." 

"To lunch!" ejaculated the lady, with 
evident dismay. " Well, now, I do call that 
friendly ! " she went on, recovering herself. 
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"This is just how it ought to be in the 
country ! In city life one is almost com- 
pelled to be a slave to absurd convention- 
alities, but here we can afford to be natural 
and simple in our intercourse with each 
other, and Keally, it is very good of 

you." 

" Indeed," said Eva, blushing vividly, " I 
am afraid I have committed a breach of 
good manners in coming in this unceremo- 
nious manner, without waiting for an 
exchange of calls. But you must lay the 
blame on my ignorance. In my past life I 
had not much occasion to study etiquette, 
and I could not help yielding to Miss 
Willoughby's kind way of pressijig her 
invitation." 

" My dear young lady, we are delighted 
to see you, most delighted ! " returned Mrs. 
Dalziel (who had now had time to reflect 
that the conditions of her larder would 
admit of a tolerably respectable meal). 
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smiling so as to show the double row of 
gleaming teeth between her carnation lips. 
" But how and where did you meet with 
Fanny ? And was Sir Eomney Northbrooke 
kindly wilhng to spare you to us ? " 

"Sir Eomney is not at home, grand- 
mamma," interposed Miss Fanny, before 
Eva could reply, " or I think I should 
scarcely have ventured to ask Miss North- 
brooke to-day. The way we met was this," 
she continued, going on to give her own 
version of the accident which had occurred. 

"And then Miss Northbrooke walked 
down with me to Mrs. Gibson's cottage, and 
afterwards, knowing that she was alone, I 
persuaded^er'"to come back here with me." 

"You did quite right, my dear; quite 
right. We shall all be delighted to make 
Miss Northbrooke's acquaintance," rejoined 
Mrs. Dalziel — ^gazing with eyes of envious 
admiration at Eva's rich dress and costly 
sable-tail furs. " But you should not speak 
VOL. I. u 
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so loudly, Fanny. It is a bad habit of 
which I very frequently have to remind 

you." 

" Humph ! " said Fanny, sotto voce. " Well, 
grandmamma, we will go upstairs now, and 
take our things off." 

" There ! Did I not tell you that Grannie 
would be charmed to see you?" she re- 
marked, closing the door of the apartment 
into which she had shown her visitor. 
" Those, my dear, are the Honourable Mrs. 
Dalziel's very pleasantest manners — her 
happiest combination of honey and butter. 
Is she not a nice old lady? But, never 
mind, we won't talk about her. Do you 
know, now that I have got you safely here, 
I begin to feel rather nervous on the subject 
of luncheon. I have a vision of a pair of 
superannuated fowls, which were partially 
dissected at dinner yesterday, airing their 
cold skeletons at this moment on the dining- 
table. We may hope, however, for something 
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else in the eating line. But do let me caution 
you in reference to the drinkables. There 
is a miserable concoction which goes by the 
name of mulberry wine, and which is 
brought out almost every day for Janey 
and me, under the fond supposition that we 
may in some ungarded moment be induced 
to poison ourselves with it. Don't, for the 
life of you, touch that. And if champagne 
should be introduced, look at me. If it is 
safe for you to pai'take I will scratch my 
chin and address an amiable remark to 
Grannie. But if you receive no sign, 
beware ! Grannie will have taken advan- 
tage of your youth and inexperience to 
introduce a compound of gooseberry, which 
is quite as obnoxious' as the mulberry. 
Janey and I, in fact, always drink milk." 

" And so do I," said Eva, laughing, and 
thinking that the subject of wine was a 
somewhat peculiar one to be discussed by 
two such very young ladies as themselves. 

u2 
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"Oh, do you? Well, that is a relief! 
Now, are you ready to go downstairs? 
We will go to the schoolroom. Janey will 
be there, and most probably Olive. Olive, 
I must tell you, is intending to be a bar- 
rister. He has been going for some time 
to Narrowtown, to a lawyer's office there. 
Just at present, however, he is studying at 
home ; but, as soon as money can be saved 
for the purpose, he will go up to London — 
to the Inns of Oourt, you know !" 

"Yes," said Eva, by way of making 
some response; "That is a nice pro- 
fession." 

"But, I say, how lovely you do look 
without your hat ! " pursued Miss Wil- 
loughby, with the inconsequence which 
sometimes characterised her remarks. 
" You looked so deliciously beautiful with 
it on that I thought you couldn't possibly 
look so well without it. But you do, and 
better. And I do so delight in pretty 
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people, and pretty things, too ! Janey says 
my tastes are aesthetic. Poor child, she 
often uses words that I scarcely know the 
meaning of." 

" Did you not say that your sister was 
lame ? " inquired Eva, as she and her new 
friend were descending the stairs arm-in- 
arm — after exchanging a kiss, for which 
Fanny had begged in her impetuous, school- 
girl fashion. 



" Oh, yes ; let me tell you about it before 
you see her," said Fanny, drawing up. " I 
am glad you reminded me. It is paralysis. 
She was all right until she was six years 
old. But one day she was out with the 
nurse and she had a headache, and the 
nurse allowed her to lie, the whole of an 
afternoon, on some damp grass whilst she 
was reading a novel. The consequence 
was that this terrible thing came on. And, 
poor girl, she has gradually grown worse 
and worse, and the doctors say she can 
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never be better. Isn't it awfully sad ! She 
lies all day on a couch, and she cannot 
walk at all. How I should like to have 
had that woman hanged ! " 

"And she takes lessons in that state? 
Did you not tell me so ? " 

"Lessons? I should think so! You 
never saw such a girl for study. She is 
never happy without a book in her hand. 
And then the kind of book she reads would 
astonish you. Poetry and philosophy are 
what she likes best, though she devours 
other things as well. Would you believe 
it ? she has read Kant and Hegel — a girl 
not sixteen! Just now she is deep in 
Schopenhauer." 

" In the original ? " asked Eva in a tone 
of surprise. 

" Oh, yes ! She knows German as well 
as she knows English. But all that meta- 
physical, idealistic rubbish is just so much 
Greek to me. I don't know how she can 
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understand it ; but Clive says she does. 
He thinks her the most wonderful genius ; 
and she is a strange girl, that's a fact. She 
gets sometimes into a queer, dreamy state, 
and doesn't hear a word or know a thing 
that is passing around her ; and you 
mustn't let her know I told you this — she 
writes poetry ! I used to think it was very 
pretty ; but one day, about three months 
ago, she showed me a long piece that I 
thought was awful bosh. I couldn't make 
head or tail of it ; and I told her so, and 
said that I should have thought some one 
out of a lunatic asylum might have written 
it. Well, she wasn't angry — she never does 
get angry — but she was hurt, and she has 
never shown me anything since. We are 
the best of friends ; but Clive is the only 
person she ever talks much to now, excepting 
on the most general subjects. And, do you 
know, when Clive read that very piece of 
poetry I thought such rubbish, the tears 
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came into his eyes, and he went- and kissed 
her forehead without speaking. So I 
suppose there must have been something in 
it. Poor child ! I sometimes think she 
won't live long now," sighed Fanny, moving 
forwards again. 

Eva followed, murmuring some sympa- 
thetic expressions, which sounded to herself 
like platitudes; and thinking that, taken 
altogether, the family of this new acquain- 
tance of hers did not seem to be a very 
common-place one. 

" It must be very melancholy for your 
sister not to be able to move about," she 
added. 

" Yes ; but she never seems melancholy," 
rejoined Fanny ; " she is wonderfully 
patient. And everybody loves her ; every- 
body but Grannie. She appears absolutely 
to detest her. Why^ I can't conceive ; but 
if poor Janey looks at her, it is enough to 
send her into a passion. That is what 
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makes me hate her so. Now, this is the 
schoolroom. Come in, please." 

Eva entered, and glanced round the 
apartment to which she was thus intro- 
duced. It was low-roofed, like most of the 
Vicarage rooms, and of good dimensions, 
though curious in shape, having many 
angles and two recesses of unequal size. The 
furniture was poor ; but, with the exception 
of some books and papers that littered one 
of the tables, everything was in perfect 
order. In one of the recesses near the fire- 
place stood a kind of reclining chair which 
moved on wheels, and extended thereon 
lay the invalid, her eyes fixed upon the 
window, her arm thrown across an open 
book that rested on her knee. 

She had not moved on the entrance of 
the girls, but when Fanny uttered her name 
she started and turned her head, a flush of 
colour coming into her cheeks. " I have 
brought you a visitor, Janey — a young 
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lady who is going to have luncheon with 
us. She and I are great friends already. 
But I won't tell you her name yet. Just 
try to guess who it is." 

At this rather unusual kind of introduc- 
tion Evelyn felt a little uncomfortable. But 
when she saw that Janey was regarding 
her without the slightest symptom of 
shyness in her expression, her own momen- 
tary embarrassment vanished, and she 
stood by her chair looking down upon her 
with a smile. In appearance Jane 
Willoughby did not in the least resemble 
her sister. She was a fair girl, with fine 
soft light hair, and a clear, pale complexion 
— for the colour which physical nervousness 
had summoned so suddenly to her face had 
faded almost in an instant. She was scarcely 

• 

pretty, her features being irregular, the 
nose very long, the chin protruding. Yet 
there was a singular charm in her counte- 
nance, attributable partly to the delicate 
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oval contour and the transparency of skin, 
but principally to her sweet pensive air and 
to the beauty of her eyes. The latter were 
of cerulean blue, large, and having that 
peculiarly innocent, yet searching and 
observant, expression which is rarely to be 
found excepting in the eyes of quite young 
children. As Eva now met their guileless, 
earnest gaze she felt that she could in some 
measure understand Mrs. Dalziel's antipathy 
to their owner. To submit a painted face 
to the inspection of those eyes could 
certainly not be a pleasant ordeal. To 
look into their truthfal depths, conscious of 
a nature tainted by weak selfish vanity, 
could scarcely fail to produce a painful 
discomposure, an annoying sense of degra- 
dation. 

" Well, Janey, who is it ? Have you 
guessed ? " asked her sister. 

" No," returned Janey, answering Eva's 
smile for the first time, and extending 
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towards her a thin little hand. " But I 
«hould like to know. Tell me, Fanny." 

Fanny complied and proceeded to repeat 
the whole story of the rencontre and 
morning's adventures. When she had 
finished, Eva, who had drawn a chair close 
to Janey's side, touched the book on her 
lap — 

"You are reading Euskin's * Stones of 
Venice,' I see ? " 

" Yes ; do you know the book ? " 

" I read it in Venice itself. A gentleman 
whom we met in an hotel there lent it to 



me." 



" Ah, yes ? You have been in Italy ! " 
cried Janey, a sudden glow of enthusiasm 
lighting up her pale face — the enthusiasm 
of an inborn poet — a lover of all that is 
beautiful in nature and art. " Oh, how I 
should like to see Italy ! " she added, glanc- 
ing wistfully down at her paralysed limbs. 

Trying not to betray in her voice the 
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pity which moved her heart, Eva hastened 
to make some observation respecting the 
colouring of the mosaic work on the 
exterior of St. Mark's Basilica, to which she 
noticed some reference in the open page of 
the book ; and the three girls then fell into 
a desultory, but to themselves delightful, 
chat about the poetic land of glory and 
romance. In the midst of it they were 
interrupted by the sound of a bell. 

"Ah! there is the luncheon bell,'' 
exclaimed Fanny, rising, " half an hour late 
at least. Why, Janey, where is Clive ? I 
declare I had forgotten all about him ! " 
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